
































it's E. M. B. 


OPERETTA 
TiMé 


An operetta puts the talents you’ve 
developed on dress parade — gives your 
community a real thrill, your students an 
incentive to work hard. And you'll 
find just the operetta you want in a broad 
selection from E.M.B. Request a group 
today for study. You'll see more 
operettas, see better operettas, see them 


faster from E.M.B. 


Here’s the easy way 
to ORDER ON APPROVAL 


WRITE giving grade of difficulty and type of 
music you wish to see. We mail you an ex- 
tensive selection for study. 


KEEP what you want from selections sent, return 
the balance to us. 


ORDER separately the quantity you need of the 
titles you want and they will be shipped at 
once from stock. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. Vocal music for choruses, operettas 
and cantatas * Text books and literature » Band and orchestra music ¢ Instru- 
mental solo and ensemble music « Instrumental methods » A complete stock of 
equipment, tgpplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 























, a bit of the unbelievable in every Buescher 
ae < 












. saxophone, trumpet, cornet, trombone. The 
improvement these instruments can make in the 
band or orchestra seems too good to be true. 
Let your first-chair students and other 
advanced players show you. With 
**400’s” it’s so,much easier 

for them to get the tone 

you want, to play with 
the poise and 
execution that 

. is your goal. They 
; Vez FT play with new sure- 
q “ ness, new feeling . . . 
oa 


and it’s contagious. Their 





a entire sections follow confi- 


‘ 


dently, spiritedly. 
Your Buescher dealer will be glad 


to work with you in giving your band 


Ei all the advantages of ‘*400’s” this 
VESE year. See him soon. 


MADE BY MASTERS |S PLAYED BY ARTISTS 
Pe at —S 
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F I \EMPERAMENTAL fre- 
quently used to mark singers’ 


TANTRUMS 
careers, but of late there have 
been fewer outbursts. However, 
a New Orleans’ audience was 
startled a few weeks ago during 
a performance of Carmen by the 
New York City Opera Company 
when tenor David Poleri stalked off 
the stage during the last act after 
throwing down his hat and shout- 
ing at Conductor Joseph Rosen- 
stock, “Finish it yourself!” The cast 
rallied and managed to finish the 
opera without the hero Don José 
with Carmen Gloria Lane singing 
on, stranded and unstabbed. An- 
other member of the company sang 
Poleri’s role from off-stage, and Miss 
Lane finally dropped dead un- 
assisted. The whole row was de- 
scribed by the company’s business 
manager as “a matter of tempo 
against temperament,” but the au- 
dience was definitely not amused by 
the antics. 


VIOLINS BOWS are in the cold war 
too. Supplies of hair from the 
tails of Siberian ponies, which make 
the best bows according to some 
German experts, have now been cut 
off completely from the Western 
World. Nobody seems to know what 
the Russians are doing with the ac- 
cumulating stocks, but we doubt if 
they are highly concerned over mass 
production of fiddle bows. 


TWO NEW AMERICAN OPERAS have 
recently been presented at Lou- 
isiana State University School of 
Music in Baton Rouge. One was 
Charles Hamm’s The Secret Life of 
Walter Mitty, which won the 1953 
Ohio University award as the best 
short opera; the other was Leonard 
Bernstein’s Trouble in Tahiti, writ- 
ten in 1952 for television. Peter 
Paul Fuchs of the music faculty di- 
rected the performance. 
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BIRMINGHAM, Alabama, saw its first 
locally staged opera in the city’s 
history this year when the South- 
ern Conservatory of Music staged 
Menotti’s Amahl and the Night 
Visitors... Three prominent Amer- , 
ican orchestra conductors have been 
signed up for appearances at 
Milan’s La Scala Opera House this 
season. They are Leonard Bernstein, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, and Artur 
Rodzinski Composer Aaron 
Copland plans to continue writing 
a piano composition which he was 
working on for William Kapell at 
the time of the pianist’s death. He 
will dedicate the music as a mem- 
orial to the distinguished young art- 
ist who was killed recently in a 
plane crash. 


FAMILY CONCERTS are receiving con- 
siderable attention in Denver this 
season. Sponsored by the Denver 
Symphony Guild and a number of 
civic organizations, the programs 
are designed to make all age groups 
aware of music. An entire family is 
admitted for the single ticket price 
of $1.20 to these Sunday afternoon 
symphony concerts. Sounds like a 


‘good idea which could well be 


copied in many cities. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL program di- 
rectors who are constantly searching 
for short, easy play scripts would 
do well to take a look at Ernest K. 
Emurian’s book “Plays and Pageants 
for Many Occasions.” In addition to 
being adaptable to a number of situ- 
ations, with or without music, they 
are also royalty-free. Included are 
historic scenes of Thanksgiving, 
Christmas Traditions, The Resur- 
rection, and America the Beautiful. 


HARRISON KELLER, president of the 
New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, was re-elected president of 
the National Association of Schools 





of Music at that organization’s re- 
cent convention in Chicago. The 
next annual meeting for the group 
is slated for December 1954 in Los 
Angeles. 


PHILADELPHIA concertgoers were 
given a voice in deciding whether 
the shell on stage at the Academy of 
Music should be removed or not. 
A poll gave patrons of the regular 
concerts the opportunity to vote 
whether the plywood reflector shed 
in which musicians are customarily 
seated, or the completely open stage 
with no backdrops or ceiling made 
for better listening. Out of 1,500 
responses, the results were three to 
one for retaining the shell. How- 
ever, one reply for the losing side is 
worth quoting: “This is real gone. 
Leave it open.” 


THE THIRD ANNUAL Southwestern 
Symposium of Contemporary Mu- 
sic will be held at the University 
of Texas in Austin April 4-7. 
Several performance awards and 
commissions have been granted by 
leading symphonies in the South- 
west for outstanding compositions 
to be selected for performance this 
year. At last spring’s symposium 
fifty-five new works written by com- 
posers from nineteen states in the 
United States and five Latin-Ameri- 
can countries were heard. This 
year’s guest conductor will be Victor 
Allesandro, director of the San An- 
tonio Symphony. Dr. Howard Han- 
son will be guest composer-lecturer- 
conductor. 


TRANSLATIONS OF OPERAS from a 
foreign language into English al- 
ways poses thorny problems, but 
translator Giovanni Cardelli had a 
doubly difficult choice to make in 
getting Verdi’s Macbeth from Italian 
into English for a recent television 
program over NBC. Should the 








Gust off the Prese..... 


THE GEM 
EASY ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
ARRANGEMENTS BY (2 Pad Aerfarth 


In the compilation of this folio we constantly kept in mind the 
problems confronting the young orchestral player. 


CONTENTS 


TO A WILD ROSE 
(Woodland Sketches) 
THE OLD SPINNING WHEEL 

MIDNIGHT (Tango) 
ON THE GO (March) 
VALENTINE (Waltz) 
THE BIG TOP (March) 


BEAUTIFUL OHIO 

FROM AN INDIAN LODGE 
(Woodland Sketches) 

WAGON WHEELS. 

OUR FREEDOM (March) 

IN SPRING TIME (Oveture) 

HARVEST TIME (Intermezzo) 

REGIMENTAL MARCH SEPTEMBER (Waltz) 


Conductor Book 1.25 Parts, each .75 
Write for Free Violin A Parts 





For Your Concert Pregrame.... 


MEMORIES OF YOU 
BEAUTIFUL OHIO 
HARLEM NOCTURNE 


EASY ARRANGEMENTS By WALTER BEELER 
Full Band, each 2.50 Symphonic Band, each 4.00 


BELLA DONNA (Overture) Earl D. Irons 


Written and arranged with the young band in mind. Each choir 
of the band is arranged fairly full so that it will sound well 
with a limited instrumentation. Class C-D 


Full Band, 5.50 -— Symphonic Band, 7.50 
GOLDEN TROPHY (Overture) CARL FRANGKISER 


A “better than average” easy overture for this grade of difficulty. 
Frangkiser at his best. Class C-D 


Full Band 5.50 Symphonic Band 7.50 
GYPSY HOLIDAY (Overture) Clifford P. Barnes 


An easy, overture descriptive of a gypsy tribal festival. The 
musical mood constantly changes from sad to gay and minor to 
major. Class C-D 


Full Band 5.50 Symphonic Band 7.50 
WRITE FOR FREE CONDUCTOR SCORES 


SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO. Inc. 


1270 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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Italian librettc of Piave’ be™trans- 
lated into singable English, or 
should he try to get back as closely 
as possible to Shakespeare? Producer 
Samuel Chotzinoff and musical di- 
rector Peter Herman Adler agreed 
with Cardelli that the Bard’s words 
should be used wherever possible, 
but it took some juggling. For in- 
stance some of the witches’ incanta- 
tions were used in the opening 
scene of the TV version. In the 
original play they are found in the 
third act. In the main, however, the 
opera was distinctly recognizable as 
having the same plot and text as the 
play, a happy situation not always 
found in opera. 

MICROCARD PUBLICATIONS in music 
education recently made available 
by the Eastman School of Music 
include the following titles: “Funda- 
mental Principles of the Organiza- 
tion, Management, and Teaching 
of the School Band” by Herbert 
M. Cecil; “The Development of 
Major Community Musical Activ- 
ities’ by Richard E. Duncan; 
“The Teaching of Brass Instruments 
in School Music Supervisors’ 
Courses” by Robert Hargreaves; 
““Contemporary Philosophies of 
Music Education” by Hugo D. 
Marple; “The Pedagogical Implica- 
tions of Research Studies in Three 
Determinants of Organ Performance 
Ability” by Orpha C. Ochse; The 
Mixed Chorus in the Small High 
School” by Carl M.  Steubing; 
“Training Requirements of Musical 
Careers” by Everett L. Timm; “An 
Analysis of Music Education in 
Three New York State Cities” by 
Austin H. Truitt; “Music in Radio 
Broadcasting” by Frederick W. 
Westphal; “A Basic Course in Ar- 
ranging for School Orchestras” by 
William E. Whybrew. Microcards 
are three by five inch cards which 
contain the catalog entry and biblio- 
graphic information in_ readable 
type, and a reduced size photo- 
graphic facsimile of the book or 
document. They are read with a 
microcard reading machine. A\l- 
though all these now listed are from 
the Eastman School of Music theses, 
the long-range plan is to microcard 
theses from other music schools as 
well, thus setting up a clearinghouse 
for microcard publications in music 
education. Further information may 
be obtained by writing to the East- 
man School of Music, Rochester. 
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SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE has 
had so much luck with its Music and 
Art Tours of Europe for teachers 
and students that the school an- 
nounces the tour will be offered 
again this year in cooperation with 
a six unit summer course. The 
group will fly from New York on 
July 9 for Paris, Nice, and Rome, 
and then travel by private motor 
coach through eight countries, re- 
turning via London and Edinburgh, 
on August 25. Information may be 
secured from Dr. D. S. Wheelwright, 
San Francisco State College, 1600 
Holloway Avenue, San Francisco 27, 
California. 


CHAMBER MUSIC enthusiasts note: A 
catalog of twentieth century Amer- 
ican chamber music is now being 
prepared by Priscilla Roy of Newton 
Centre, Massachusetts. Miss Roy ex- 
plains that it will include all pub- 
lished chamber works written since 
1900 by composers born in America, 
and also by those from abroad who 
have, at some time, resided here long 
enough to be established as a part of 
the American musical scene, e.g. 
Hindemith, Stravinsky, Schoenberg, 
and Bartok. 


MUSIC CRITIC Olin Downes of The 
New York Times recently was cited 
for his efforts to make Americans 
conscious of Swedish Music. He was 
presented with a gift of five volumes 
of Swedish compositions, ranging 
from eighteenth century to contem- 
porary works. The gift was from 
Swedish composers, music publish- 
ers, phonograph companies, and the 
Swedish American Line. 


A NEW OPERA and ballet center for 
Warsaw, Poland, is slated to get un- 
der way next summer. The stage is 
to be modeled on that of Milan’s La 
Scala, and the house will have a ca- 
pacity of over two thousand. Won- 
der what sort of performances will 
be staged behind the Iron Curtain? 


COMPOSITIONS BY TEN more American 
composers will be performed by the 
Louisville Philharmonic Orchestra 
under its new commissioning proj- 
ect. (See the December ‘“Note- 
worthy” column for a listing of the 
initial nine composers.) Three of 


(Continued on page 6) 
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SMI 


(PARIS) 


TRUMPET 


These artists are the § M L Trumpet Section of 
the Lucky Strike Hit Parade Orchestra: (I. to r.) 
Vincent Badale; Rickey Trent; Charles Margulis; 
Raymond Scott, Conductor; Snapper Lloyd; Bart Wallace. 


For its classic purity of tone, its responsive action 
and unusual flexibility, the § M L Trumpet is the 
favorite with leading musicians throughout the 
country ... it is a superh example of 
French craftsmanship! 


rte t ADD ri rn 


Decades of instrument making ex- 
perience stand behind theS M L 
Trumpet, Strasser-Marigaux- 
LeMaire instruments have won 
awards all over the world... 
S M Lis the choice of artists and 
craftsmen. S M L reputation is 
based on superior performance 
through the years. 


S M_L Awards received at the 
recent International. Music Festival, 
The Hague, Holland. 


distributed by 








> tne. 


Dept. A-154 
60! West 26th St. 
New York I, N. Y. 
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the new group are students, who 
will receive awards of five hundred 
dollars each, and seven are well- 
known composers, who have been 


commissioned at twelve hundred 

dollars each to write orchestral 

| works for the series. The _ estab- 

4 | lished composers selected are Bern- 

(| ard Wagenaar, Heitor Villa-Lobos, 

ers ‘ Karol Rathaus, George Perle, Paul 
MADE IN FRANCE | Creston, Halsey Stevens, and Gian 


Francesco Malipiero, The student 


C L A R I N E T 4 | Composers are Set. Paul Nelson of 

| the United States Military Band at 
| West Point, now a student at Co- 
lumbia University; Paul Ramseier of 
New York City, and Keith Witt- 
meyer, a graduate student at the 
University of Washington in Seattle. 








THE BOSTON SYMPHONY is in trouble, 
according to its board of trustees. 
An appeal has been made to the 
people of Boston for wider com- 
munity support. Long regarded as 
one of the country’s wealthiest or- 
chestras, the organization now is 
faced with the problem of raising 
$250,000 to carry it through this sea- 
son. The orchestra’s annual budget 
is $1,500,000, according to Variety, 
but only $1,000,000 of that amount 
is raised by concerts. The rest comes 
from record royalties, endowment 
funds, rental of Symphony Hall, and 
individual contributions. 





17/6 Z (Continued on page 49) 
Boehm. 
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=" “E CONTESTS AND 


A COMPLETE WOODWIND FA vif COMPETITIONS 


Martin Freres Alto Clarinet NACWPII Annual Composition 
Award, Compositions for wind or 


percussion instruments are now be- 
ing submitted for the National Asso- 
ciation of College Wind and Percus- 
sion Instrument Instructors competi- 
tion. Scores may be written for solo 





Martin Freres Bass Clarinet 
Martin Freres English Horn 
Martin Freres Oboe 








Write for free 
woodwind catalog. and piano, or for ensembles of any 
combination which include wind or 

percussion instruments, excluding 
a band or orchestra. Competition 


closes March 1, 1954. Details and en- 
- Buegeleisen & Jacobs SON, Ine : try blanks may be secured by writing 
Dr. Sanford M. Helm, School of Mu- 
sic, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


In Canada: 720 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont. 
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DID | SAY THAT? 


Floyd P. Barnard, instrumental 
music teacher in the Minneapolis 
Public Schools, sends the following 
collected from his experiences as a 
music contest judge. 


Rating sheets frequently 
Cause us dismay, 
But sometimes they really 
Don’t mean what they say. 
So be not too troubled 
By judge’s descriptions; 
There may be some slips 
In the steno’s transcriptions. 


The axe sent was not strong 
enough. 

Why was the solo at letter J trans- 
ferred from the trombone to the 
sacks? 

The transmission from the Intro- 
duction to the Allegro seemed to fall 
apart. 

The violins should play their har- 
monicas more delicately. 

The drum solo was flayed rather 
roughtly. 

This passage should have been 
more thoroughly reversed. 

Some of the cornet players might 
improve their playing if they would 
fold up their instruments. 

Would suggest that you fake this 
number in a slower tempo. 

The percussion section appears to 
be well strained. 

Try to get more contracts and new 
aunts. 

The first train could move a bit 
faster. 

Careless phrasing is often caused 
by improper breeding. 

The bare tone solo was covered by 
two heavy company men. 

Sharper tacks in the proper places 
would give the string section more 
animation and character. 


(Reprinted from the Gopher 
Music Notes, publication of the 
Minnesota Music Educators Associa- 
tion, Adolph White, editor.) 


NO WONDER the Armed Forces music 
program ts effective. Sixty million dol- 
lars is budgeted annually for this item, 
and over five million dollars of this 
is spent on instruments alone. More 
than two-hundred fifty bands are to 
be found in the Armed Forces with 
about nine thousand enlisted men mu- 
sicians. 
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A new Piano Course of 
OUTSTANDING merit! 


Designed for 





~ RAY GREEN 


Piano Course 







° A thorough foundation 
in musicianship 
° Enjoyable progress 
at the piano 


The following books are available 


BEGINNING BOOK introduces the basic elements of music in piano 
study for the earliest beginner approached in a natural and functional 
way. Price... .75 


BOOK ONE is based on best-loved melodies, each with a specifically 
prepared teaching point. Price. . .1.00 


BOOK TWO is a logical and natural continuation of Book One, intro- 
ducing rhythmic patterns which are frequently encountered in piano 


music. Price. ..1.00 


BOOK THREE—Here, selected works of the Classic Masters and 
arrangements of well-known melodies are introduced for the achieve- 


Price. ..1.00 


ment of style and interpretation. 
ETUDES AND VARIATIONS, Based On Hanon, edited and arranged 


by Ray Green with special variations presented as companion studies 
to the traditional Hanon Etudes. Books | and 2. Price each... .75 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 


RKO BUILDING ROCKEFELLER CENTER © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





It’s Time To Start Thinking of 


J) SPRIN 6G OPERETTAS 








For High School — 


THE FORTUNE TELLER 
By Victor Herbert 


Completely Revised by Don Wilson and Edward Bradley 


This operetta is so well known that a synopsis is not necessary. 
The new revision has made it perfect for High School use. The 
great melodies all remain but are accessible in the proper voice 
ranges. The lyrics are essentially the same while the book has 
been adapted to present day standards. 


Vocal Score including Libretto... eeeseeeees 2.50 
(At least 20 copies must be purchased for performance) 
Chorus Parts, Daly Wee ........<.....ss0sccssssccsssacseedeas .40 


(One copy required for each two members of the chorus) 
Orchestration on rental 
(From date of order to date of performance) 

Stage Guide including Choreography.................... 5.00 
(From date of order to date of performance) 


THE BARTERED BRIDE 
By Bedrich Smetana 


English Translation by Libushka Bartusek 


This is the only English Translation approved by the Czech 
National Opera. In amateur production it is extremely effective, 
yet not too difficult for non-professionals to attempt. If it is neces- 
sary to minimize the solo work, dialog may be substituted for the 
recitative passages. Costuming and Scenery are simple to prepare 
while still acheiving a gratifying result. 


INNA 530 issaacckesjcazvecsscersyataaseorseenem emer neon 4.00 
(At least 12 copies must be purchased for performance). 
RE RMIT NB: is cso onaposeussnavsceachercansmecpssercasedelvtexesaseeys 40 
(One copy required for each two members of chorus) 
DERN Gs Soc ossss iiss sacs euaeee Se a ee 35 
Rental Fees 
“Sma OPEN, ....5..5050002 15.00 Extra Parts, each...... 1.50 
*Symphonic Orch....... 35.00 FUN ICH, ..c.ssecce0s 20.00 
Stage Guide and Dances..............:...:.:ss.ssssesssssssese 10.00 


(* Entire Opera, including Overture and Dance Step parts) 
The above amounts cover a period of one month. For 
each subsequent month or fraction thereof, an additional 
fee of one-half the first month's rental will be charged. 


For Junior High School — 


YOUNG HANDEL OF HANOVER 
By Helen Boswell and Dorothy Park Clark 


34 Musical Numbers 


This operetta was inspired by dramatic incidents in the life of 
the young George Frederick Handel. In Act | his extraordinary 
genius overpowers the elder Handel's prejudice against music 
as a vocation for his son. Act Il shows him in London high in royal 
favor in the last days of the reign of Queen Anne. Born a German, 
he has outstayed his leave from the Hanoverian Court, and finds 
himself in trouble on the accession to the English throne of his 
patron, George of Hanover, whom he has offended with his 
truancy. Act Ill shows Handel's spectacular return to royal favor 
by the offering of his famous Water Music to King George I. 
With the exception of three folk songs of the period, all the musiz 
employed in this operetta is Handel's own. It has been <hosen 
from authentic sources and has been used unadulterated except 
for adolescent vocal limitations and interests. 

Complete Score and Libretto 

DODD PONAINIIOT BiG ses sinc oecsscccseccaiencsouesccatsesiecs fe 

Orchestration can be rented. 
(At least 15 copies must be purchased for performing rights) 


An Operetta in Three Acts 


THE BUCCANEERS 
Music by Edwin M. Steckel 
Book & Lyrics by Roger H. Williams 

An Operetta in Two Acts 20 Musical Numbers 
The scene of this operetta takes place on the deck of a yacht. 
There is much action, including the appearance of Pirates, a 
Mutiny and, of course, a Romance — with a dashing and resource- 
ful hero and a beautiful and charming heroine. 


Vocal Score—Including Dialogue................cccceeeee 2.00 
Sree PNCNOT 8 KRUG. 5.55.5. ssccccnsccctssveieasescscenees 1.00 
Overture (Published Separately) 

arranged for piano—4 hands...............ccceeeeeee .50 


Orchestration Available on Rental 
(At Least 15 copies must be purchased for performing rights) 


For Elementary School — 


THE CIRCUS PARADE 
Written and Composed by Laura Coolidge 
A Musical Play (With Animal Masks) in One Act 
10 Musical Numbers 


The drum major marches on the stage and is followed by the 
characters carrying masks mounted on sticks. As the parade enters 
the spectators sing the opening chorus. Each character steps 
forward and acts in pantomime. The chorus follows the action of 
each soloist. The music is continuous throughout the performance. 
Rhythmic movements and singing are the chief activities of this 
production, 


Score and Mask Patterns..... 1.00 Mask Patterns 


THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM 


IN THE SPRING 


Written and Composed by Arthur A. Penn 
An Operetta in Two Scenes 
13 Musical Numbers—Unison and Two Part 
A pretty story with a somewhat unusual and altogether delightful 
moral is unfolded in the action of the flowers. The story has much 
to do with the contempt of the flowers for Dandelions, and the 
subsequent revenge taken by those ubiquitous yellow invaders 
at the sorry expense of the beautiful garden. Amusing touches 
of irony and comedy are introduced by the appearance among 
the flower characters of the Cricket and the Caterpillar. 
Score........ 75 Stage Manager's Guide........ PY 
Orchestration Available on Rental 
(At least 15 copies must be purchased for performing rights) 


Staging Aids — 
NOVELTY DANCES FOR ANY OPERETTA 
By Alix Feild 
(In Two Volumes) 
Each volume contains eight routines for CHORUS, SOLO, DUET 
or TRIO. 
Vol. | in 2/4, 4/4 and “Cut Time" (Duple time) 


Vol. Il in 3/4, 3/8 and 6/8 metre (Triple time) 
Price $1.00 each 


MORE POWER TO THE SHOWMAN 
By Charles T. H. Jones and Don Wilson 


A professionally written guide for the stage and musical director 

who wants to produce effective shows with amateur talent. Every- 

thing from selecting the operetta to the actual performance is fully 

and authoritatively covered, including BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, 

LIGHTING, STAGING, COACHING, COSTUMES, MAKE-UP, etc. 

Price: Paper Edition ............ $1.50 Cloth Edition ............ $1.75 
All Prices Net 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
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WILLIAM J. MURDOCH 


HERE is a story of a tuba 

player who was so busy with his 
own work that he had not had the 
pleasure of hearing a concert from 
out front for some years. At last 
he did have a free evening and he 
spent it at the opera house where 
Carmen was the bill. 

Next evening when his own or- 
chestra assembled again, the tuba 
player had wonderful news to tell 
the tympanist in the next chair. 
“You know that number in the Car- 
men suite where you and I go 
oomph-pompf, oomph-pompf all the 
way through?” he asked excitedly. 
“Well, while we’re doing that, the 
fiddles up front are going da-da-de- 
da-da, da-dum-dum-de-da,’ and he 
sang the Toreador Song, which to 
him was an utterly new melody. 

This story stretches the truth, I 
suspect, but I was reminded of it 
the other day when I came across 
the remarks of a music magazine 
editor who believes that what music 
needs today is fewer listeners and 
more participants. Amateur orches- 
tras, choral groups, and other non- 
professional music-making organiza- 
tions need more people who are 
willing to make music for the sheer 
joy of it. The least they will get 
out of it, he observes, is the ability 
to listen more intelligently when 
they hear other music-makers at 
work. 

- William J. Murdoch is an amateur 
musician who lives in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, 
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With this I agree wholeheartedly, 
but to it I would add a few words 
of caution. While they are partici- 
pating, these amateurs had better 
listen too. Otherwise they might 
miss out on half or more of the fun 
they are entitled to. They can take 
my word for it. 

I am one of those amateurs—a 
singer, in a vague way—of whom 
this editor writes in such hopeful 
terms, and I can tell him that what 
I experience when I hear other peo- 
ple make the same music I have 
helped to make is not keener discern- 
ment so much as it is dumbfounded 
surprise. I, too, have neglected to 
put the oomph-pompfs and the da- 
de-dums together. 


Familiar Hymns 


As a church choir bass of rather 
undependable attendance, I have an 
intimate acquaintance with, say, two 
dozen hymns. I have sung hun- 
dreds more, but these twenty-four or 
twenty-five are as familiar to me as 
my old brown slippers. Among 
them are “Oh, Master, Let Me Walk 
with Thee,” “Jesus Calls Us,” “Oh 
Worship the King,” “Savior, Again 
to Thy Dear Name”—you may 
know most of them pretty well your- 
self. I hum them sometimes at 
work and even in my bathtub. But 
once in a while I will sit in some 
congregation and hear one of these 
hymns sung by others, and then I 
realize I do not really know them at 





all. I know the bass parts, but the 
tunes that everyone else knows are 
strange to me, and I feel alone in a 
world that will not adjust to me. 

I recall an argument with a 
friend, a top tenor in a male chorus 
with which I was associated. The 
chorus had once done Ippolitov- 
Ivanov’s Bless the Lord, O My Soul, 
and so had my old church choir, and 
we were discussing it. 

“I know the piece you mean,” I 
said. “It goes dum-dum-da-oho- 
dum-da-dum.” That was one tune. 

“Oh no, no!” he objected quickly. 
“It goes da-da-dum-dedo--da-dum-da. 
That’s the one we’ve done.” That 
was another tune. 

It took the chorus director, who 
was standing nearby, to set us 
straight. We were both right, he 
said, and both wrong. We were 
discussing the same piece of music 
all right, but the way it really 
sounded from out front, he told us, 
was dum-da-da-dumde-do-da-do. And 
this was a third tune. 

Neither the tenor nor I have 
since held much regard for the oth- 
er’s musicianship. As for the direc- 
tor, he always did wear a discour- 
aged air. 

It’s all a matter of relativity, I 
suppose. The music I make when I 
make it with a chorus is only part 
of what the composer made, but to 
me it’s the whole show. I once sang 
one of my favorite numbers for 
months without knowing it, simply 

(Continued on page 47) 








THEY’RE WED TO MUSIC 


SALLY SAMUEL 


A community symphony in the South strengthens its mem- 
bership by encouraging husband-and-wife combinations. Its 
players range in occupation from music teachers to linotype 


operators. 


HS“ and wife combinations 
are occurring more and more 
frequently in symphony orchestras 
all over the country, and the Bir- 
mingham Symphony is no excep- 
tion. It boasts five such teams this 
season, all with varying backgrounds 
and training. 


Harold and Mary Brown met 
while playing in the old Birming- 
ham Civic Symphony in October of 
1941 and were married three months 
later. Mrs. Brown used to teach 
music in the Birmingham schools, 
but now takes charge of the two 
younger members of the Brown 
family quartet—five and a half year 
old Jimmy and Marilyn Ruth, three 
years younger. Musical talent seems 
to run in this family, for Jimmy 
is learning to play a quarter-sized 
fiddle, and Marilyn Ruth is eyeing 
the piano hopefully. Both the big 
srowns play viola in the symphony, 
and during daytime working hours 
Mr. Brown is busy at his job as an 
accountant. 


Joseph and Senta Glash finally 
arrived in Birmingham after eleven 
years of suitcase living. In 1939, 
when Hitler began purging Ger- 
many of those of the Jewish faith, 
the Glashes fled to China. There 
they lived in the International Set- 
tlement in Shanghai during the 
Japanese occupation, the civil wai 


Sally Samuel is a news staff writer on 
Ihe Birmingham News. 
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between the Chinese Reds and 
Nationalists, and the occupation un- 
der the Chinese Communists, and 
throughout their trials they man- 
aged to maintain their contact with 
music. Mrs. Glash, known to Euro- 
pean audiences as Senta Pinette, has 
practiced violin daily since child- 
hood and given a number of con- 
cert performances. Mr. Glash plays 
a bass fiddle more than two hundred 
and fifty years old. The instrument 
has been passed on from teacher to 
best pupil through its two and a half 
century life. Despite losing all their 
other possessions during the war 
years, the Glashes have hung on 
tenaciously to their instruments. 
They finally arrived in Birmingham 
last year, and Mr. Glash is now em- 
ployed as a buyer in a local depart- 
ment store. 


Youngest couple in the Birming- 
ham Symphony are Al and Birdene 
Leverick, ages twenty-four and 
twenty-three respectively. Mr. Lev- 
erick plays trombone, Mrs. Leverick, 
viola. ‘They met while in school at 
Del Mar College in their home town 
of Corpus Christi, Texas, and both 
then attended and were graduated 
from indiana ‘/niversity. Right now 
Mrs. Leverick teaches public school 
music in Birmingham, and _ after 
eight hours a day of listening to 
music, “I come home and listen to 
it for eight more,” she says, referring 
to her husband’s other musical pur- 
suit — high fidelity home music 
equipment. He built the set they 
now have in their apartment, and it 


is his proud boast that it picks up 
the two top octaves and the one 
bottom octave, sounds which most 
commercial record players don’t re- 
produce. The Levericks are new- 
comers to Birmingham, having ar- 
rived September 13, 1953. Mr. Lev- 
erick is a linotype operator. 


Newlyweds Mr. and Mrs. John 
Davis and Mr. and Mrs. David 
Marxer are also members of the 
symphony. ‘The Davises both teach 
music in the Birmingham schools, 
so of course they both majored in 
music education, he in his home- 
town at Boston University, and she 
at the University of Missouri in 
Columbia. You can spot them in 
the woodwind and _ brass sections 
of the orchestra. Mr. Davis plays 
French horn and Mrs. Davis bassoon. 


Mr. Marxer is director of music 
for WUOA (FM) at Tuscaloosa, so 
his interest in high fidelity equip- 
ment follows naturally. A violinist, 
he received his bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees from the College of 
Music in Cincinnati, and is continu- 
ing further study at the Birmingham 
Conservatory of Music. Mrs. Marxer 
plays bass and is a sophomore at the 
University of Alabama, where she is 
majoring in English and minoring 
in music. 


Newlyweds, displaced persons, 
teachers, accountants and linotype 
operators—they all have a stake in 
the musical life of Birmingham. 
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Above: The future fiddler in the Harold Brown household is 
Jimmy, who is starting out on a quarter-sized violin. Little 
sister Marilyn Ruth is already showing an interest in piano. 
They’re shown here with their parents, both of whom play 
viola in the Birmingham Symphony. 


Below: Senta and Joseph Glash look over their scrapbooks of 
clippings from Mrs. Glash’s earlier concert days on the Con- 
tinent before Hitler intervened. She was a violin soloist in her 
native Germany before World War II. Both now are members 
of the Symphony. Mr. Glash plays the double bass, 
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Above: Trombonist Al Leverick seems equally at home with a 
dishtowel as he helps his wife, Birdene, who teaches music in 
Birmingham’s Crestline Heights School. Both are members of 
the symphony in which Mrs. Leverick plays viola. Mr. Leverick 
is a linotype operator who regards music as a good avocation. 


Below: Newlyweds Rachael and John Davis practice for the 
Symphony concert after school hours. Both teach music in 
Birmingham. Mrs. Davis plays the bassoon, and Mr. Davis the 


French horn. 
—Photos by The Birmingham News 
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COMPARE 
EDGWARE ! 


At no increase in price, the world’s most popular 





















grenadilla wood clarinet is now available with 
power forged nickel silver keys. Double locked posts 
and automatic bridge key are some of these 
other advancements that makc it a clarinet of 
even finer professional calibre! For a full, 
responsive tone of true woodwind quality, and 
an action that’s “out of this world,” try this new 
Edgware. Compare Edgware. Compare it to any 
clarinet that sells for as much as $200.00. Send 
for complete particulars—and name of your 
nearest, authorized dealer. 


eh 
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néossteawans 
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Grenadilla wood, 
complete with case. 


SI29" 


] ° . 
Edgware clarinets are distributed through Grenadilla wood; ebonite 


bell 
dealers by C. Bruno & Son, Inc., 460 West y ° 
11950 with case. 
34th St., New York 1, N. Y., and 1100 Broadway, $ _ 
Ebonite, 


San Antonio, Texas. In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes, 


s ‘i 
Ltd., Toronto. $10950 with case. 
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YOU'RE PECULIAR! 
—and We've Got Papers 


to Prove It 


pe-cul-iar 1.One’s own; not owned in 
common; 2. Not like anything else; 
distinctive; original. (The Winston 
Dictionary) 

OU might as well face it! If 
Tense a musician, a music edu- 
cator, or simply an average reader 
of Music JOURNAL, you belong to a 
very exclusive club—psychologically, 
that is. It’s one of the most tightly- 
patterned groups ever discovered 
and studied by Stanford University’s 
famous Vocational Interest Research 
Laboratory, which has made exhaus- 
tive studies of forty-five vocations 
for men and twenty-five for women. 

For those readers who may need a 
little filling in on all this, the Stan- 
ford-Edward K. Strong-Music Jour- 
nal studies of the interests—the spe- 
cific pattern of general interests— 
of professional musicians, men and 
women, performers and educators, 
have been in operation long enough 
to produce some remarkable new 
facts. The thesis of VIR is, briefly, 
that if your general interests differ 
widely from those of the successful 
and happy leaders of your chosen 
profession, you may have a pretty 
rough time making it and might 
better turn to something else. Your 
training and skills may avail you lit- 
tle if your interests and tastes isolate 
you from your fellow professionals. 

VIR has proved startlingly right 
in other professional fields. The 
first returns tend to show that it will 
prove even more startlingly accurate 
in the field of music. The profes- 
sional musician and music educator 
and, by implication, the potentially 
successful musician and music edu- 
cator, show a pattern of interests 
completely different from that of 
any other profession. 

“Is that good?” you may ask. It’s 
very good indeed, because it pro- 
vides the music world with a spe- 
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cific, dependable clue as to the prob- 
ability of any individual’s becoming 
well adapted to the life and interests 
of the musician or music educator 
or both. It is not a test of skill or 
of acquired knowledge, of course. 
Those levels can be simply and ac- 
curately determined by other means. 
It is a test and a comparison of per- 
sonal characteristics to determine 
whether, in the application of those 
skills and that acquired knowledge, 
you are likely to find personal satis- 
faction and therefore to succeed. 

Dr. Edward K. Strong, Jr., head of 
the Stanford Vocational Interest 
Research Laboratory and _ distin- 
guished pioneer in the field of voca- 
tional testing, says, “There has been 
a greater response regarding these 
scales than any we have ever de- 
veloped.” 


We’re Not Surprised 


Regardless of the fact that it is to 
Dr. Strong’s “very great surprise,” 
it does not come as a surprise to 
Music JOURNAL and those of us who 
recognized long ago the great need 
for such a method. As suggested by 
the title of this article, the musician 
—performer or educator—is a rara 
avis, an individual possessed of a 
native emphasis and a dedicated 
drive based on a primitive means of 
expression which has become a great 
art, yet which is all too often con- 
sidered as merely a pleasant accom- 
plishment. 

No observer of the music world 
could fail to realize the tragic num- 
ber of people of “pleasant accom- 
plishment” who are breaking their 


hearts in competitive performance 
or to note how many individuals of 
really fine talent have fled the field 
of performance for an unhappy ex- 
istence in the supposedly secure area 
of teaching. Perhaps most regret- 
able of all are the many who, be- 
cause their training fits them for lit- 
tle else, grind out an unsatisfactory 
life in music when they might have 
been resounding successes in other 
occupations. 

No, it didn’t take too much fore- 
sight or imagination to realize that 
our profession needed some estab- 
lished criterion against which to 
gauge personal adaptivity to the life 
and work of the performing mu- 
sician and the music educator. It 
did.. take, , however, sponsorship, 
hard, detailed work, the cooperation 
of a great university and, of course, 
capital. Music JourNat and the 
Vocational Interest Research Lab- 
oratory of Stanford are both assured 
that the effort has been well worth 
while. Follow-up studies of your 
tests (anonymously, of course) indi- 
cate remarkably interesting 
facts that have been hitherto com- 
pletely unknown in music educa- 
tion. 


some 


It is our purpose, in future issues 
of Music JouRNAL, to publish these 
facts, documented with the Stanford 
figures, in such a way as to consti- 
tute a permanent and important 
contribution to the _ profession. 
Later we hope to combine these 
findings in a brochure for general 
distribution. 

You will gain some idea of the 
“sharpness” of the pattern you share 

(Continued on page 45) 
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For ORCHESTRA Set A $3.00 Set 8 $4.50 Set C $6.00 





A pulsatingly expressive tango! A really colorful melody evoking a grandiose musical image. 


*The Typewriter 


For ORCHESTRA Set A $4.00 





A lively musical portrait of a typewriter. The percussion section highlights the rhythm of the typewriter, the animated 


keys, carriage return and bell. 


* Band Publications For Both Selections To Be Released Soon! 








BAND 


An Exciting Latin American Novelty! 


TAMBOO 
arr. by Floyd Werle 


Impressive introduction featuring a clarinet cadenza. 
Continues with a dashing two-four samba. Effective 
use of maracas, bongos, etc., in percussion section. 


Full Band $4.00 Symphonic Band $6.00 


Newest Release by FORREST L. BUCHTEL! 
GYPSY LIFE Overture 


A gay musical portrait of gypsy life! An exciting 
overture highlighted by colorful contrasts in instru- 
mentation! 


Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.00 
A Lively Concert March! 
TIME MARCHES ON By John Belton 
arr. by Philip Lang 
Full Band $2.25 Symphonic Band $3.50 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 








Outstanding Me thods 


Saul Goodman’s 

MODERN METHOD FOR TYMPANI 
Saul Goodman, noted tympanist, provides a study 
to develop the young musician’s interest and facility 
with instruments. From fundamental exercises for 
tympani, Goodman progresses to Five Drum Studies. 
In addition to standard symphonic literature, Good- 
man includes two original tympani compositions in 
the 23 concert selections.......... Price $5.00 


Podemski’s 
SNARE DRUM METHOD 
A complete personalized modern course in percus- 
sion studies including all standard and modern drum 
strokes, as well as drum solo passages from world- 
famous concert and symphonic compositions together 
with striking exercises for double drumming. This 
study includes an analysis of the tympani — the in- 
strument, tuning, correct method of playing, rhythm, 


“EERE SS PRY sear ph Price $3.00 
SNARE DRUM SOLOS........... -40 each 
Little Sal - Little Su- Nancy - The Scout ...... (Shlimovitz) 
Rudiments on The Run-On The Ball ...... (Clasgens) 


@ 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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NOTES 
FROM A 


COMMUTERS’ 


TRAIN 


An advertising man uses 
his traveling time to enjoy 


his music-writing, avocation 


IKE many another businessman, 
«Lee Bristol, Jr. commutes daily 
from his suburban home to midtown 
Manhattan. It’s a long ride from 
Princeton, New Jersey, but this well 
known advertising executive has 
solved the problem of what to do 
while riding to and from work. He 
writes and edits hymns en route. 
Not only does he write the hymns. 
He goes one step farther and tests 
them out on his children’s choir of 
All Saints Church in Bayhead, New 
Jersey, just to make sure they'll ap- 
peal to the young singers. So suc- 
cessful has he been in writing for 
this particular age group that he has 
recently edited a non-denomination- 
al hymn book in collaboration with 
Harold W. Friedell, organist at New 
York’s St. Bartholomew’s Church. 
Both men did the work in their 
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AND LIVING 


spare time and met at lunch hour on 
Thursdays to compare notes on 
what they had accomplished during 
the past week. 


Since both have two children, they , 


felt that much emphasis should be 
laid on hymns which can be sung by 
the entire family gathered around 
the piano. All this of course is in 
keeping with the present education- 
al practice of encouraging parent- 
child “do-it-together” activities. 


Product Tested 


As an advertising man, Lee Bris- 
tol believes in testing a product, and 
his church choir was a handy prov- 
ing ground. “When we actually 
heard the children humming the 
tunes—some of them old hymns, 
some of them new—we felt we were 





Commuter Lee Bristol, Jr. stops composing long enough 
to have his ticket punched on his daily train ride. 


on the right track,” he observed. 
The book, “Hymns for Children 
and Grownups,” was published in 
October. 

A descendant of Thomas Hast- 
ings, composer of that familiar hymn 
tune “Rock of Ages,” Bristol owns 
the little desk at which that tune 
was written. He is advertising man- 
ager of the Bristol-Myers Products 
Division, but music activities occupy 
much of his out-of-office hours, and 
he counts as one of the biggest thrills 
in his life the opportunity he had 
to play on the organ at Notre-Dame 
Cathedral when he Paris 
shortly after the war. He is an ac- 


visited 


tive member of the American Guild 
of Organists, and has also composed 
a number of original anthems for 
junior choir. 444 
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Band Festivals ARE Worthwhile 


JOE BARRY MULLINS 


T HAS long been my idea that 

any musical group, whether band, 
orchestra or chorus, can always be 
judged in terms of the capabilities 
of the director, and the care and 
organization of his teaching and his 
situation. ‘The students invariably 
reflect to a large degree the abilities 
of the director, together with his 
energy, planning, and enthusiasm. 
It seems obvious, therefore, that our 
program of music education rests 
principally with the leaders in the 
field: the individual directors and 
teachers. For this reason, along 
with others, I believe that festivals 
involving considerable but con- 
trolled competition are to be de- 
sired. Ideally, the individual direc- 
tors should not need the additional 
impetus (or “pressure’”’) of a com- 
petitive festival, but as we all know, 
the knowledge of a deadline which 
must be met satisfactorily often im- 
pels more and better work. A band 
festival, competitive in essence, fur- 
nishes the locale where each director 
can exhibit his work from year to 
year. If the festival standard is high 
and I believe that the standards 
should be higher from year to year 
—great constructive benefits for 
bands, individuals, and the directors 
can be gained. In addition to the 
suggestions and criticisms received 
from competent judges, each band 
has the extremely valuable oppor- 
tunity of comparing itself with every 
other group. This self-rating, evalu- 
ation and comparison should, I 
firmly believe, be encouraged and 
promoted to such a degree that in- 
dividuals as well as groups become 
increasingly aware of themselves, in 





Joe Barry Mullins, band director at 
Northeast Louisiana State College, is a 
well known band adjudicator in the 
South. His article is reprinted with per- 


mission from Mississippi Notes. 
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addition to becoming more inter- 
ested in others. The work and ac- 
complishment of other bands—or 
the lack of it—should be a matter 
of common information and uni- 
versal interest. The competent di- 
rector whose work is of high quality 
will be proud to exhibit his accom- 
plishment. On the other hand, those 
whose work will not bear close scru- 
tiny are forced to retire from the 
field or improve their work. 

It has been my observation that 
the highest standards are possible 
only in the largest geographic area 
possible under the circumstances: in 
most Cases, state-wide participation. 
It is doubtless necessary for carefully 
organized and administered district 
festivals to be held in every state, 
not only for solos and ensembles, 
but also for bands where necessary. 
This smaller festival, confined to 
certain districts of a state, can serve 
as a screening situation, and while it 
can never serve to replace the state 
event, it can, if properly set up, 
create for the state festival an even 
higher set of standards. There are, 
of course, numerous other practical 
advantages which need not be listed 
here. The writer knows of at least 
one state which has no state festival. 


District Standards 


It would be evident to any observ- 
er that the standard of accomplish- 
ment in the various districts is not as 
high as it would be with statewide 
competition. Indeed the districts are 
losing their function and value, and 
these sectional divisions are marking 
time from year to year, with ever- 
lessening enthusiasm. There is also 
the added disadvantage that the in- 
terested directors have little or no 
opportunity to evaluate themselves 
in terms of other bands and other 
directors. 


In regard to competition, the 
writer knows of one other state 
which has no competition as such, 
and in which no ratings are given 
by the judges. While this plan is 
serving to keep the festivals alive, 
there can be no doubt that ratings 
and some recognized competition 
would vastly improve the over-all 
work and standard. Any event or 
program of work must have a posi- 
tive and definite goal: a standard to 
be reached. While the long-range 
goal in music education itself is 
music of all types and in various 
media, the procedures involved in 
teaching music should be evaluated 
and appraised at every step along 
the road. Further, the judicious use 
in education of certain extrinsic mo- 
tivations—the festival or contest— 
can be of great and lasting value. 

It is the writer’s firm belief that 
music education should have as its 
basic premise, music and musician- 
ship. Music and its performance 
should be given the first and fore- 
most consideration; music in this 
case, is the subject matter in hand; 
it is the thing which is being taught. 
There are too many directors, un- 
fortunately, who view the band pro- 
gram as a public relations organiza- 
tion, or as a_ strictly advertising 
medium. In extreme situations these 
views cause the band to become a 
victim of exploitation and misuse, 
in which circumstances all or most 
educational values disappear. When 
the band is used in these ways, it 
often behooves the director to fur- 
nish and equip the organization 
with the showiest of uniforms and 
accessories, and to train his band to 
exhibit the most superficial and 
flamboyant actions. It is evident in 
such situations that music is the last 
item to be considered. 

In circumstances such as described 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Strengthen 


your music program with 


these basic... 





A Singing School 


Among basic music texts, A Singing School is pre- 
eminent as the series which means something in the 
whole life of the child. It has helped establish music 
education as a /?ving program, closely related to the 
people, places, history, and cultural heritage of our 
country. With these books, children enjoy music more 
and learn musical skills faster. 


Complete in Scope... 


A Singing School supplies a complete program for 
music education — and education through music... . 
Complete in content —by far the richest repertoire 
of any song book series. . 
for the correlation of music with the child’s own world 
and with other studies in the curriculum. . . . Complete 


. . Complete in providing 


in material for teaching music reading and other skills 
in ways to encourage rapid assimilation and thorough 
understanding. . . . Complete in the use of effective 
educational techniques — with visualized tonal and 
rhythmic patterns, folk dances, instrumental correla- 
tions, illustrated music appreciation features, musical 


plays, program and study units. 


Complete in Material... 


Eight graded books. . . . Two combination books. .. . 
Ten RCA Victor record albums in either of two speeds 
(78 or 45). 

accompaniments. 


Manuals for the teacher and piano 


Adopted and re-adopted in 
thousands of schools throughout 
the land, A S'nging Schoo! has 
proved itself in the classroom. 





> Birchard SDublications 


Music throughout the World 
By Marian Cotton and Adelaide Bradburn 


New high school textbook on music appreciation. Written to 
reveal the relation between music and humanity, with par- 
ticular reference to the influence of people and their folk 
music upon the varied forms of musical creation which are 
now everybody’s heritage. Explains how music is made and 
performed. Reviews the work of composers. Covers such 
topics as the orchestra, band, choral music, radio, records, 
religious music, and music printing and publishing. Contains 
many examples of folk music. Beautifully illustrated. $3.32 


Adventures in Singing 
Edited by Helen Sewall Leavitt, Helen Bonney Kil- 
duff, and Warren S. Freeman 
When grade children sing, they will want to have Adventures 
in Singing. . . . Adults long have had their own assembly 
books. Now give the children a chance. This book was made 
expressly for them. Selections that belong in the grade school 
curriculum; vocal arrangements just right for young voices. 
Available in either paper or hard cover. 


The Bow Street Book for S.S.A. 
Compiled by Katherine K. Davis 


An outstandingly fine collection for girls’ glee club and chorus. 
Prepared by one of America’s most distinguished authorities 
in the choral field. Not difficult. $1.00 


The New SING! 
Edited by David Stevens and Peter W. Dykema 


New, streamlined edition of the universally popular all-pur- 
pose song book. Contains 147 songs complete with accom- 
paniments. Illustrated. $0.50 


The Junior String Choir 

By Francis Findlay 
A practical “short course” for young string players. Flexibly 
arranged for early ensemble training in various combinations, 


for quartet, or for full string orchestra. Easy selections from 
good sources. Score, $2.00; parts each, $0.60 











Send for copies on anprova' 
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What Price Women’s Chorus! 
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band ce a 
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I was just about to go under for the 
third time, figuratively speaking, 
when I joined The Montgomery 
Singers!” This exclamation burst 
from the lips of a woman who was a 
law school graduate and had had, 
from childhood on, a broad musical 
experience. At this point a house- 
wife, busy with husband, children, 
and home, she was looking for in- 
tellectual stimulus and spiritual ex- 
altation in her daily life. She found 
them in a women’s chorus which had 
materialized in response to this same 
demand from other women. 

Owing to the vastly increased at- 
tendance of girls in high schools and 
colleges as well as of women in clubs 
since the First World War, these 
women’s choruses have had a tre- 
mendous boom. But in spite of 
phenomenal gains in both quantity 
and quality during the past thirty 


years, the choral singing of women 


has not really “arrived” on the musi- 
cal scene of our times or provided 
women and girls with a tithe of 
the musical and spiritual satisfac- 
tion of which it is intrinsically cap- 
able. 

At the moment we need not con- 
cern ourselves with the problems of 
effective performance. Before any 
group can convincingly convey a 
musical message, its members must 
be seeking to receive what music can 
give rather than striving to do some- 
thing for music. A concert should 
never be the primary end and aim 

Mrs. Drinker is the well 
musicologist and author of the book 


known 


Music and Women. 
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of musical participation by ama- 
teurs. It should be the by-product 
of success in achieving a sense of 
competence and power through 
music. In order for a women’s 
chorus to make a favorable impres- 
sion upon listeners, each singer must 
feel revitalized and emotionally 
strengthened by the musical experi- 
ence. How to achieve this revitaliza- 
tion is, then, the main objective of 
this discussion. Let us consider first 
the inherent strength of a women’s 
chorus, second its weakness, and 
third suggestions for correcting the 
weakness and augmenting the 
strength. 


Chorus Strength 


The most obvious strength of a 
women’s chorus lies in the texture of 
its voices. Women’s voices have bril- 
liance, clarity, and flexibility. Boys 
can vie with women sopranos in 
these respects, but neither men nor 
boys can compete with women altos, 
whose deep, rich tones are unique. 
No instrument can adequately pro- 
vide the mass of high tones missing 
in a men’s chorus, whereas the miss- 
ing sonority in a women’s chorus 
can be readily supplied by an organ 
or by certain other instruments. 
Also, women’s voices lend themselves 
more easily than men’s to a greate1 
variety of musical climaxes. 

Now there are people so_ be- 
nighted as to say that the obvious 
weakness of a women’s chorus is its 
very They claim that, 
since a group of mixed voices is 
more satisfactory from both the 


existence. 





musical and the social point of view, 
a women’s chorus or even a men’s 
chorus is superfluous. 

But there are times when women 
or men, for convenience or other 
reasons, prefer to sing separately. 
We would be the poorer for for- 
feiting any opportunity for the par- 


ticipation of amateurs in music. 
And as far as women benefiting 
emotionally from choral singing 
goes, every element for musical 


gratification is present for them in 
a women’s chorus: the excitement of 
hearing one’s own part in strength, 
the discipline of giving way in turn 
in order to perceive the other parts, 
and the thrill of experiencing coun- 
terpoint through one’s own vocal 
cords, At any rate, the growing num- 
ber of women’s choruses is the retort 
courteous to this criticism. 

No, the real weakness of a 
women’s chorus is an inadequate 
literature: inadequate not only in 
quantity but particularly in quality. 
The background of this lack of 
music for so sound a venture as a 
women’s chorus extends into the 
Dark Ages. It is the result of the 
exclusion of women (except as nuns) 
from the hierarchy of the Church, 
which was then the sole sponsor of 
music. It is also the result of the 
peculiar status imposed upon women 
by a patriarchal culture. The full 
story is too long to tell here and is 
not pertinent to contemporary con- 
ditions. The barriers that existed 
centuries ago between women and 
music have been dropped. Patri- 
archal ideals have been drastically 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Plenty 
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of room at the top, goes for the accordion profession, 
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too. Charles Magnante, himself, will tell you that. 
And he should know. His earnings from network 
programs and recordings are several times those of 
most bank presidents! 


One of the most important factors in Charles 
Magnante’s success is the fact that he uses his 
talents to best advantage .. mastering all styles of 
playing, and using an instrument which is worthy 


of his talents. 


With the continued growth and expansion of tele- 
vision, not to mention the accordion’s newly dis- 
covered role in the symphony orchestra, there are 
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wonderful careers awaiting many who can follow 
Magnante’s footsteps. 

Yes, there’s plenty of room in the big money for 
accordionists with talent, experience and originality. 
But make sure the accordion you play helps you 
toward your goal. Insist on a genuine Excelsior, used 
by 9 out of 10 highest-paid artists. 

And remember, too, that an instrument said to be 
“just as good as an Excelsior” is no bargain at any 
price . not when your career depends on the pres- 
tige and performance only an Excelsior can provide. 

Write today for name of your nearest dealer and 
free catalog that describes the new 3rd dimensional 
Symphony Series Excelsiors. Excelsior Accordions, 


Inc.. 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14. 
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THE MUSIC CRITIC— 


Friend or Foe? 


HELEN M. THOMPSON 


HAT prompted the Music 

Critics Workshop and what 
came out of it?” are two questions 
so frequently asked of the American 
Symphony Orchestra League re- 
cently that we have come to the con- 
clusion music critics are never-for- 
gotten men, either in or out of the 
concert season. The questions refer- 
to a three-day session held in New 
York City October 29-November 1, 
tri-sponsored by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Society, the 
Music Critics Circle of New York 
City, and the League. Music critics, 
journalists, and symphony _repre- 
sentatives from America’s smaller 
cities exchanged ideas and sought 
technical help from the critics and 
journalists of New York City. 

Many circumstances and events 
led to planning such a Workshop— 
letters, for instance, similar to the 
following. 


(From a midwest city of over 100,- 
000 population) 

“The man on our leading paper 
has acted as music critic on his own 


time until his numerous other duties . 


with the newspaper swamped him 
completely. Now, there is no regu- 
lar review of musical events except 
by various members of the news- 
paper staff, many totally unquali- 
fied. The whole musical commun- 
ity has been up in arms about it, 
has called on the editor, done every- 
thing possible, but the paper is firm. 
‘No music critic as such, and pub- 
licity about music activities either 
before or after the event, but not 
both!’ The paper feels the city’s 
future lies in the manufacturing in- 
dustry and lately has poured on the 
Helen M. Thompson is the Executive 
Secretary of the American Symphony 
Orchestral League, and a regular con- 
tributor to Music JouRNAL. 
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publicity and space in that direc- 
tion. Many citizens feel that music 
and industrial enterprise can work 
hand in hand to make an even finer 
community.” 


(From a city of 25,000 population) 

“Our newspaper is put out by a 
staff of five writers, There is no pos- 
sibility of having a competent critic. 
The result of having concerts dis- 
cussed by a young man whose main 
work is the police beat is often de- 
plorable. Our problem on ‘reviews’ 
has become so serious that citizens 
write to the paper asking that the 
local reporters do not review con- 
certs. They suggest the paper select 
someone in town more qualified, 
but the paper feels this is interfer- 
ence with its function. The local 
press simply is incapable so far as re- 
viewing a concert is concerned, al- 
though it is most cooperative on fea- 
ture articles and spot news.” 


Local Newspaper Reviews 


Published reviews led to the 
Workshop, reviews of scores of com- 
munity symphony concerts  pub- 
lished in newspapers serving small 
and large cities in diverse parts of 
the country. ‘The League has a large 
collection of such reviews ranging 
from the erudite to the foolish, in- 
cluding one in which the “critic” 
goes into ecstasies over the local 
conductor who conducts “symphony 
orchestras by memory, and is one of 
only four men with such a talent— 
the other three men being Tosca- 
nini, Mitropoulos, and Stokowski.” 

A general classification of reviews 
by the League found most of them 
fall into the following categories: 
The Party Review, in which the con- 
cert is completely eclipsed by an ac- 
count of the social event following 


it; The Soloist Review, which ex- 
pounds on the soloist’s musical, 
physical, and fashion attributes at 
great length and usually ends with 
a statement of which the following 
is typical: “The orchestra also 
played the Eroica Symphony, a Wag- 
ner March and some shorter works, 
all conducted by Mr. X”; The En- 
core Review —here’s a sample: “The 
most delightful part of the concert 
developed when the soloist came 
back for encores.” There follows a 
careful account of each encore and 
the subsequent applause. The Rec- 
ord Review, in which all perform- 
ances are compared and contrasted 
with records heard or owned by the 
critic; The Criticism Review, char- 
acterized by the following comment 
of one reviewer: “This is going to 
be a hard concert to write up. It’s 
all so good.” The Honey Review, in 
which the orchestra and conductor 
can do no wrong and all things are 
praised in superlatives. The Rare 
Review, in which sound evaluation 
of the concert, constructive sug- 
gestions for the orchestra's improve- 
ment, sympathetic support for the 
cause of music, and enthusiasm for 
the goals at stake are blended in 
clear and skilled writing. 

Statistics led to the Workshop, sta- 
tistics revealing the amount oi news- 
paper space allocated to coverage of 
musical events as compared to cov- 
erage of sports events. In one two- 
week period, two papers in a city 
of 70,000 published a total of 978 
pages. 66.7 pages or 6.8 percent of 
the space was devoted to sports. 3.2 
pages or 0.34 percent of the space 
was given to music. 

Discussions led to the Workshop, 
discussions with conductors who de- 
plored situations in which the 
printed evaluation of a concert is 


(Continued on page 59) 
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CHORAL MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS 





NEGRO SPIRITUALS ANGEL ROLLED THE STONE AWAY, The (S.A.T.B.) 125 
CITY CALLED HEAVEN ” .20 
Arranged by CRUCIFIXION " 20 
EDWARD BOATNER DON'T FEEL NO WAYS TIRED ” .20 
GIVE ME JESUS ” 20 
LET US BREAK BREAD TOGETHER " .20 
LORD, | CAN’T STAY AWAY ” .20 
RIDE ON KING JESUS ” .20 
SINNER, DON’T LET THIS HARVEST PASS ” 20 
SOON | WILL BE DONE " 25 
WERE YOU THERE ” 20 
WHAT A SHAME! ” 20 
YOU HEAR THE LAMBS A-CRYING ” .20 
WHEN | GET HOME ” 125 
WHO IS THAT YONDER? " 25 
NEAPOLITAN SONGS AUTUMN WINDS (Fenesta che lucive)—Anonymous (S.A.T.B.)  .20 
COME BACK TO SORRENTO—E, DeCurtis " .20 
sOrnanged by FUNICULI, FUNICULA—L, Denza " .20 
JERRY SEARS LIPS SO SWEET AND TENDER (’A Vucchella)—F, P, Tosti ” 125 
MARECHIARE—F, Paolo Tosti ” 125 
PORT O° DREAMS (Core’ngrato)—S. Cardillo ” 20 
SANTA LUCIA ” 20 
YOU'RE EV’RY LOVE SONG (La Mia Canzone)—F, P, Tosti ” 125 


7he HARRY R. WILSON APRIL IS IN HER LOVELY FACE—Thomas Morley-Wilson (S.A.T.B.) = .25 


CHILDREN OF GOD, The (Christmas Carol) i 20 

Choral Seriee FINGER OF GOD, The " .20 
GLORY TO GOD, Anthem—4J. S. Bach-Wilson 2 25 
GLORY TO GOD, Anthem—J, S. Bach-Wilson (S.S.A. 125 
GLORY TO GOD, Anthem—J. S. Bach-Wilson (T.T.B.B.) 25 
HOW LOVELY IS THY DWELLING PLACE— 

J. Brahms-Wilson (S.A.T.B,) 25 
HOW SWEET THE MOONLIGHT SLEEPS ™ .20 
IF WITH ALL YOUR HEARTS :20 
JACOB’S LADDER (Spiritual) “3 25 
JACOB’S LADDER (Spiritual) (S.S.A.) 25 
LET US WALK IN THE LIGHT OF THE LORD— 

Wilson-O’Hara (S.A.T.B.) 25 
LOVE DIVINE! ALL LOVE EXCELLING—Stainer-Wilson (S.A.) 20 
LOVE SONG—J. Brahms-Wilson (S.A.T.B.) 20 
NIGHT TIME - 20 
PHANTOM OF DELIGHT, A i .20 
TO AN ANCIENT PICTURE (Sop. or Ten. solo with humming 

chorus of mixed voices) H. Wolf-Wilson 20 


G. RICORDI & CO. 1270 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Setting for I! Tabarro. Accompanying orchestra is placed on stage at the left, while action takes place on right. 


No Stage Is Impossible 


MPOSSIBLE is a word that sim- 

ply does not exist in the vocabu- 
lary of Milton Weber, conductor 
and founder of the Waukesha Sym- 
phony Orchestra, now entering its 
seventh season. It was, in the begin- 
ning, “impossible” for a city of 22,- 
000 to have a symphony orchestra. 
Musicians simply would not come 
from Milwaukee twenty miles away, 
and could not be found in Wau- 
kesha itself. But 85 of them now do 
come, many from Milwaukee, some 
from a wider area fifty miles away 
to play in Waukesha. It’s “impos- 
sible” to attract an audience for 
“that kind of music.” They won't 
come. But, for years “they” have 
crowded the auditorium to hear 
Stravinsky and Prokofieff, Beethoven 
and Brahms, Hindemith and 
Sibelius. Weber’s programming has 
been uncompromising—-and right. 


Florence Retzer is a free-lance writer 


and musician who lives in Waukesha, 


Wisconsin. 
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FLORENCE .RETZER 


“Impossible,” surely, to do opera. 
The mere mechanics of the presenta- 
tion were obstacles: a small stage in 
the high school auditorium — so 
small that at the regular symphony 
concerts, the 85 musicians can barely 
be squeezed onto the stage. You 
can’t rip out several rows of audi- 
torium seats to form a pit or the 
revenue at the box office will shrink 
disastrously. 


Plenty of Ingenuity 


But, with imagination, ingenuity, 
and months of hard work on the 
part of many people, Puccini’s J] 
Tabarro was presented in Waukesha 
on October 20 and 21, on that same 
“impossible” stage. 

Milton Weber found in Willis 
Guthrie a man who reacts to the 
word “impossible” as stubbornly and 
imaginatively as Weber himself 
does. A Wisconsin painter who 
teaches at Carroll College, Guthrie . 


went to work solving the problem of 
staging // Tabarro and finding room 
for the 85 musicians that Weber 
would need. Meanwhile Weber 
made arrangements with the Mil- 
waukee Chamber Opera Company 
to provide the small cast needed for 
Il Tabarro, and began rehearsals 
with the singers in August. 

Willis Guthrie could not expect 
much expense money for his stage 
set (and no fees for himself). The 
Waukesha Symphony operates on an 
annual budget of $12,000, which 
must be stretched to provide five 
subscription concerts and three chil- 
dren’s concerts. Guthrie came up 
with the astonishing promise that 
his construction costs would be kept 
below $50. He is not only an artist 
but a practical man. He built his 
own modern home in Waukesha 
with his own two capable hands. 
He knows materials, where to find 
them, how to use them. He likes 


(Continued on page 54) 
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HE music has got to be good or 

they won’t come back. But you 
need to be good too, or they'll leave 
hating us.” That’s what A. C. Voran, 
director of the Centenary College of 
Louisiana choir, tells his singers 
every fall. And then all year long 
he emphasizes it. 

Making the music good is, of 
course, Director Voran’s big job. 
“And there’s only one way to do this 
—get the right people, the right 
music, and plenty of practice,” he 
says. 

But it’s the job of making the 
choir good too that has earned his 
singers a special reputation in 
Louisiana as the state’s Singing Am- 
bassadors. “‘And it is in some of the 
programs that we have worked out 
for better group relations and better 
choir-public harmony that I think 
our Choir is unique,” says Mr. 
Voran. 

He must be right, for the Cen- 
tenary Choir is one of the best 
known and most traveled in the 
South. Every year the Centenary 
singers give about seventy off-the- 
campus shows, which have taken 
them to San Francisco, Chicago, 
New York, Atlantic City, Dallas, 
New Orleans, and some hundred 
stops in between. 

“The first thing I emphasize,” says 
Mr. Voran “is that nobody runs a 
touchdown in a choir. We are a 
group and we function as a group, 
not a mob.” 

One thing that he does to keep 
his singers a group and not a mob is 
to remind each of them of his status 
as an individual. “It’s strange, but 
it’s true,” Voran says, “when a mob 
is most unruly, the individuals in it 
are the least individualistic.” 


At left: A pillbox letter, individualized 
luggage tags, and a conduct suggestion 
book go to each choir member on tour. 
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MANNERS ARE SHOWING! 


ARTHUR HENDERSON 


It isn’t merely at the beginning of 
the season—at the Centenary Choir 
camp, where fishing, boating, sing- 
ing practice, and good fellowship 
are rolled into an end-of-the-summer 
special vacation—that the emphasis 
is placed upon individuality. 

At the end of each season, when 
the songs they have been singing are 
now old, and the big trips are be- 
hind them, and the costumes are 
soiled and rumpled Voran sits down 
and writes this letter: 


DEAR SINGER: 

The supply of time is truly a daily 
miracle. It is yours—twenty-four 
hours. No one can take it from you. 
It is unstealable. 

I wouldn’t use my time well if I 
didn’t express deep and sincere ap- 
preciation to you for your fine work 
all year. The 19-Choir will be a 
thing of the past tomorrow night 
about 6:30. My deepest gratitude 
to you for a good year. I’ll never 
forget you and I hope that you’ll 
remember us always. 

Sincerely, 
CHEESY 


Personal notes throughout the 
choir year are one means by which 
Cheesy (the choir’s pet name for 
Voran) keeps -the relationship be- 
tween himself and the choir, the 
various people within the choir, and 
the choir and its audienee straight 
and congenial. There is also a little 
booklét of conduct rules for each 
member to observe. 

On the Choir’s trip to Chicago in 
1951, for example, Cheesy sent each 
member this letter: 


So we are in Chicago! Now that 
we are here, what will we do to bring 
glory to us and all we represent? 

Chicago, a big impersonal city .. . 
it would be wise to stay in your own 
crowd. 
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Chicago has much good music. 
How can we win a hearing? Hard 
work, good thinking, fine singing— 
that will do it. 

Chicago will demand our energy; 
choir plans must come first. Show 
business is strenuous and sometimes 
very unglamorous, but always a won- 
derful experience. As usual, make 
the most of it. 

I have confidence in you to do your 
best—in action, in singing, in every 
way that great people behave. 

And then, to be sure that the les- 
son is personal, Cheesy suggests that 
each member indicate a value he sets 
on himself. And he supplies blank 
price tags for them to do it. 

“I just try to do one thing. I try 
to put myself in the place of every 
member of my choir and every mem- 
ber of the audience listening to the 
choir. Out of this grows all of the 
‘intimate touches’ we use.” Voran 
also uses gimmicks to amuse his stu- 
dents, such as sending them a “pep” 
letter in a regular druggist’s pillbox. 

Choir members aren’t so much 
freight, even when they travel as 
much as the Centenary singers do. 


So Voran has set up a system of 
roommates and mate-checks. Every 
choir member is_ personally _ re- 
sponsible for another choir member. 
“We've never missed a train yet. 
And never had a fight break out 
either.” 

Hotel managers have commented 
on the orderliness with which the 
Choir members have debarked from 
their bus, taken their luggage, regis- 
tered, and gotten settled for the 
night. “We've had more noise and 
trouble with one married couple 
than with your whole group,” one 
New York manager told the choir’s 
director. 

And what do the Centenary sing- 
ers get out of “toeing the line’? 
“Well,” says Mr. Voran, “we get 
some good shows; and that’s always 
a satisfaction to singers. But more 
important than that (for the ma- 
jority of the singers never intend to 
become professionals), we have a 
wonderful time, and learn that be- 
ing orderly and considerate means 
having a wonderful time without 
disturbing the wonderful times of 
others.” AAA 


Coming Up In February 


A number of special features are planned for your February 
issue of MUSIC JOURNAL. If you are a choir director, you 
will be especially interested in Anton Thumhart, Jr.’s program 
“The Musical Calendar,” a program which presents the church 


year in music. 


The story of one of the country’s most active industrial 
choruses, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad’s Glee Club, is 
given by its founder, Robert M. Van Sant. 

A common-sense approach to creative music teaching by one 
of the country’s well-known teachers is told in an article writ- 
ten by Julian Sams. Don’t miss these and many more in your 


February issue of MUSIC JOURNAL. 
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Announces Its 1954 Season 
for Choral Directors 


FIVE ONE-WEEK SESSIONS 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


June 20 — June 25 
June 27 — July 2 
July 4 — July 9* 
July 11 — Juiv 16 
July 18 — July 23* 


(*Advanced sessions. Enrollment limited to those who have previously 
attended a Waring Workshop.) 


ALL SESSIONS will be held in the Ennis Davis Dormitory and Music Hall—permaneni 
quarters of the Waring Workshop. 


THE FACULTY of this Workshop will be headed by Fred Waring and Dr. Earl Will- 
hoite. The course of study is designed for directors of school, college, church, com- 
munity, and industrial choral groups, and will provide comprehensive and intensive 
instruction in choral techniques and literature. Special attention will be given to the 
use of the Waring “Tone Syllables.” 


MORE THAN 4,600 choral directors have attended and enthusiastically endorsed 
the Waring Workshop. 





For information and enrollment form address 


REGISTRAR, FRED WARING CHORAL WORKSHOP, DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
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Pattern for Success 


A Small City Makes a 
Symphonic Name for Itself 


AUBREY B. HAINES 


NLY four or five orchestras in 
this country—those in the mil- 
lion-dollar budget class—can afford 
to pay their players living wages. It 
is a nationwide responsibility to see 
that this state of affairs is improved 
so that our orchestra musicians will 
not need to supplement their in- 
comes by outside work. Such is the 
observation of Mr. H. Arthur 
Brown, the founder and conductor 
of the Tulsa Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, which, on Columbus Day 1953, 
began its sixth consecutive season of 
concerts in Tulsa’s Convention Hall. 
The first season of the Tulsa Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra five subscrip- 
tion concerts were given, with a sea- 
son-ticket audience of approximately 
700 persons. The second season, 
1949-50, the concerts were increased 
to seven, and the season-ticket hold: 
ers to about 1,500. The season of 
1950-51 saw the addition of two 
youth concerts, and the subscription 
concerts were increased by a series 
of five on Sunday afternoons and 
seven on Monday evenings. The 
fourth season the budget goal of 
$100,000 was reached and the youth 
concerts were augmented to eight 
performances, with the Young Art- 
ists Auditions as an added feature. 
The fifth season the concert schedule 
was changed to twelve Monday eve- 
ning concerts in one subscription 
series, with approximately 2,300 sea- 
son tickets sold, and ten Young 





Aubrey B. Haines, a free-lance writer 
living in Pomona, California, is a fre- 
quent contributor to Music JOURNAL, 
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People’s Concerts, the Young Artists 
Auditions, and five “pop” concerts. 
The last-named were played for the 
International Oil Exposition. The 
current schedule calls for twelve con- 
certs in Tulsa, as many Young 
People’s Concerts, and several out- 
of-town engagements, with world- 
renowned performers serving as solo- 
ists with the orchestra. 

What sort of programs does the 
Tulsa Philharmonic perform? “We 
perform the standard symphony 
repertory of the classic and romantic 
works with a sprinkling of contem- 
porary composers,” Brown says. “My 
aim is to create new audiences who 
have not had the opportunity or the 
desire to become regular symphony 
listeners. Thereiore it is imperative 
that we perform the tried and 
proved masterworks with occasional 
additions of contemporary music. I 
believe that there is still an untap- 
ped potential audience of millions 
who have never heard a ‘live’ sym- 
phony orchestra, and I feel that it is 
not only the privilege but the duty 
of symphony conductors to see to 
it that everyone in his audience be- 
comes fully familiar with the clas- 
sics.” 


Native-born Conductor 


How Brown, one of America’s few 
native-born conductors, managed to 
found and become permanent con- 
ductor of this orchestra in a city of 
little more than 200,000 population 
has made music history. To be sure, 
his experience did not begin with 





Conductor H. Arthur Brown 


forming the Tulsa group. Instead, 
the pattern of his unusual career 
has been repeating the motif of 
founding ensemble groups ever since 
he was a Juilliard scholarship stu- 
dent in the 1930's. 

At that time it was part of the 
Juilliard policy to send graduates 
out to communities where they 
could promote music in their par- 
ticular line. Arthur was dispatched 
to Louisville, where he lost no time 
in forming the nucleus of an orches- 
tra which later evolved into the 
Louisville Symphony. He. subse- 
quently organized similar ensembles 
in such cities as Phoenix and El 
Paso. 

It was during an eight weeks’ 
guest conductorship in New Orleans 
in the summer of 1947 that Brown 
received an invitation from Tulsa to 
serve as guest conductor of its own 
summertime “pop” series. During 
that time he and Tulsa examined 
each other carefully and mutually 
approved of their findings. 

For Brown to have an idea is to 
act on it, and he lost no time in 
persuading those Oklahomans that 
a mere summertime program of 
“pops” music was insufficient for a 
community the size of Tulsa. Soon 
thereafter a permanent wintertime 
orchestra was in the formative stage, 
with an initial season of five con- 
certs. To conduct these, Brown com- 
muted from El] Paso until his Texas 
job was concluded, after which he 
moved to Tulsa and began to guide 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Tho New Year Brungs 
Now Bourne Releases ! 





- Conductor: $1.00 
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for Band 
NEW BAND FOLIOS! 


C. Paul Herfurth’'s 


TIME FOR FUN 


"From Bach to Schuman to Herfurth" 

















Sparkling new arrangements and compositions by C. 
Paul Herfurth for Junior Bands—published with com- 
plete score, piano accompaniment and complete band 
instrumentation. 


Score: $2.50 — Piano Accompaniment: $1.25 — 
Parts: 60c (Request trumpet or clarinet book) 





Frank Erickson's 


FANFARE, MARCH AND CADENCE 


Suitable for Parades, 
Pep Rallies and Assembly Programs 
14 Brilliant Fanfares! 
14 Snappy Marches! 
14 Drum Cadences 





Parts: 40c 
{Request trumpet or clarinet book) 


RECENT CONCERT BAND SELECTIONS! 


APPALACHIAN SUITE—John Kinyon 
BERKSHIRE HILLS (Overture)—Howard Akers 
BIBLE STORIES SUITE—Donald |. Moore 
DEEP RIVER SUITE—Frank Erickson 
CHRIST LAY IN BONDS OF DEATH—Bach-Mairs 
DAWN OF DESTINY (Band & Chorus)—Ralph Williams 
FAMOUS LARGO—Haydn-E. Harris 
INCANTATION—George T. Jones 
INTRODUCTION AND TANGO—Otto Helbig 
IRISH FOLK SONG SUITE—Frank Erickson 
LEGENDARY AIR—Frank Erickson 
MAJOR DOMO (Overture)}—Homer Anderson 
MYSTIC CAVERN (Overture}—Carl Frangkiser 
NORWEGIAN FOLK SONG SUITE—Frank Erickson 
OVERTURE IN CLASSICAL STYLE—Charles Carter 
FRIENDS OF OLD (Concert March}—Acton Ostling 
PERSIAN CARNIVAL—Cliff Barnes 
HIGH BARBARY—Leroy Jackson 
SHORT PIECE—Otto Helbig 
TWO MARCHES FOR BAND—Frank Erickson 
(Bach and Beethoven) 
BLACK CANYON OF THE GUNNISON 
—Frank Erickson 


SHORT'NIN' BREAD—Charles Hathaway 











for Orchestra 


NEW ORCHESTRA FOLIO! 


NEW for the Young Orchestra Player 


THE MORE THE MERRIER 


Easy Arrangements and Compositions 

















by Robert Bennett Brown 


LITTLE MIKADO OVERTURE ¢ THUMB-KIRS ¢ 
SKATER'S WALTZ, etc. 


A Complete Conductor's Score — A Piano 
Accompaniment 


These are happy arrangements that appeal to all 
Parts: 75c Piano: $1.50 Score: $2.75 


RECENT ORCHESTRA RELEASES! 


AIR FOR FLUTE & STRINGS—Alec Wilder 

AIR FOR OBOE & STRINGS—Alec Wilder 

FAMOUS LARGO—Haydn-Harris 

FESTIVAL SONG OF PRAISE—Mendelssohn-Harris- 
Wilson (Chorus & Orchestra) 

GAVOTTO STACCATO—Maurice Whitney 

LITTLE SUITE FOR ORCHESTRA—Frank Erickson 

SLOW DANCE (Woodwinds & Strings}—Alec Wilder 

THEME AND VARIATIONS (Woodwinds & Strings) 
—Alec Wilder 

WHEN YOU WISH UPON A STAR—Ar. Merle Isaac 
(Chorus & Orchestra} 











New Music Fundamentals Workbook 














LEARNING BY DOING 


Book | 
by 
Hal Bergan and Nick Sabia 


MUSIC FUNDAMENTALS MADE EASY! 


A self-teacher and workbook employing the 
most recent educational methods. 


$1.00 


(Book II in preparation) 
Write for Free Sample Book | 
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An Arts Council Helps Music 


HE Arts Council of Winston- 

Salem, North Carolina, came in- 
to being and operates under the 
premise that almost everybody likes 
to observe or participate in some 
form of art, especially the musical 
arts. Few people hope or even de- 
sire to become professionals in mu- 
sic, dance, theatre, or the manual 
arts, but myriad business men and 
women, homebodies and children, 
given the opportunity, find fun, re- 
laxation, and even mental therapy 
in participation and performance. 

For some years there were many 
small groups in the cultural field in 
Winston-Salem, as there are in most 
cities and towns, each struggling 
along to put over its program; each 
making up its own calendar of 
events; and each striving to raise 
money in various ways to finance its 
activities. As a result there were 
weeks when the town was overloaded 
with events, then long stretches 
when there was literally nothing do- 
ing. Small isolated groups of musi- 
clans, artists, and actors competed 
for available talent among the in- 
terested; and generous citizens grew 
weary of constantly being pressed to 
open their purses in support of cul- 
ture. Finally it became evident that 
a change was in order. 

So, one hot day in July, 1949, a 
body of members and officials from 
cultural and recreational groups met 
in the air-conditioned studios of 
Radio Station WSJS to see what 
could be done in the way of co- 
ordination. It was not an easy task, 
for there was not much to guide 
these pioneers. Only one other city 
in the country had the sort of or- 
ganization they were driving toward. 


Julia Street is a writer and resident of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
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JULIA STREET 


Some sessions later, however, they 
had formulated a creed: “To plan, 
coordinate, promote and sponsor the 
opportunity for and the apprecia- 
tion of cultural activities in Win- 
ston-Salem, and Forsyth County.” 
With this goal in view the Arts 
Council Inc., was formed from the 
member groups who had sent repre- 
sentatives to the steering meetings. 
These groups were The Piedmont 
Festival Association, Arts Committee 
of the Junior League, Civic Oratorio 
Society, Maids of Melody, Winston- 
Salem Operetta Association, Little 
Theatre, and Winston-Salem Sym- 
phony Association. 


Seventeen Groups 


Now, four years later, the Arts 
Council, Inc., has grown into a 
body of seventeen members and has 
become a popular and indispensable 
factor in the cultural expression and 
appreciation of the whole area. It 





has expanded from one small office 
provided by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, with one secretary paid by 
the Junior League, to a house of its 
own (rented) harboring The Arts 
and Crafts Association, The 
Woman’s Exchange, rehearsal halls, 
meeting rooms, galleries, and offices. 
It is piloted by a full-time director, 
Stanley Kimball, with two full-time 
assistants, and innumerable capable 
volunteers. Financing is accom- 
plished by one big splash, a Follies 
performance each May, which fur- 
nishes loads of fun for participants 
and audience, and the wherewithal 
to meet the budget for the coming 
year. Extra revenue is obtained 
through such projects as a food 
booth at the County Fair. The budg- 
et for 1953 ran well into five 
figures. 

Arts Council organizations are not 
allowed to make any fund drives 
except for memberships and ticket 


(Continued on page 45) 


The Civic Oratorio Society meets weekly in a rehearsal room of The Arts Council Center. 
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New 
Music 


Horizons 


A music 
book for 
grade 1. 





Kindergarten and 
nursery school book, 
with accompanying 
recordings. 








new music 


gE; 


A pupil’s book 
for each 
} forizons grade, 2-6. 





From the bright-eyed beginnings 
of the child’s musical experience 
through the magical teen-age years — 


the best in school music always means 
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Aer 


Music 


yerizews 


Teacher’s book 
for grade 1. 





readiness 


4 records for 

each grade, 1-6. 

(Voice with 
instrumental ensemble. ) 


2 books for 
junior high school 
with teaching aids 

included. 











Accompaniments and 
Interpretation book 
for the teacher. 

One book for 

each grade, 2-6. 


Selections from 

New Music Horizons 
simply scored 

for 12 instruments. 





4 records for 

’ each of the 
junior high school 
books. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East Seventeenth Street, New York 3, 


New York 
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MOVIES AND MUSIC 


C. SHARPLESS HICKMAN 


HARVARD University — eco- 

nomics major who graduated 
at the precocious age of nineteen, 
and soon after gave up a potential 
Wall Street career to become a band 
leader and the composer of such 
popular songs as “I Cover the 
Waterfront” and “Body and Soul” 
heads Hollywood’s largest studio 
music department. 

Whether Johnny Green’s financial 
training influenced Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer to name him administrative 
head of their music department, 
with its $2,000,000 annual budget, as 
well as its general music director, | 
do not know, but the fact remains 
that a dollars-and-cents outlook care- 
fully governs his actions as head of 
this complex activity—which has 
more than one hundred persons on 
its regular payroll as composers, ar- 
rangers, conductors, copyists, librari- 
ans, orchestra players, music coaches, 
and administrative personnel. 


With a contract composing staff 


which includes Miklos Rozsa, Bron- 
islaw Kaper, Andre Previn, Adolph 
Deutsch, George Stoll, Jeff Alex- 
ander, Charles Wolcott, and Green 
himself, MGM seldom goes outside 
its own walls for free-lance composi- 
tional talent. The current policy of 
restriction to staff composers is in- 
fluenced by considerations of econ- 
omy, a major factor in all Holly- 
wood operations today in view of 
the uncertainties created by TV 
competition and the unsettled prob- 
lems of 3-D and stereophonic sound, 
etc. A rare exception was the recent 
use of Dimitri Tiomkin on two pic- 
tures, Jeopardy and Take the High 
Ground, doubtless dictated by his 
present box-office draw as the com- 
poser of the “High Noon” ballad 
and other themes. 

According to Green, music assign- 
ments for specific pictures are deter- 
mined by the qualifications of the 
composer to handle the subject at 
hand. As he puts it, the creative 
musician naturally likes (or at least 
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hopes) to be endowed with versa- 
tility, but it is impossible to go 
through professional life without 
some indication that one has a 
“bent” or a ‘“métier” for certain 
types of music. While Green is 
basically opposed to “type casting” 
composers, he did cite some of his 
staff who, broadly speaking, are 
generally thought of in connection 
with certain kinds of dramatic back- 
ground music. 

Miklos Rozsa is primarily consid- 
ered a creator of first-line scores for 
serious dramatic and historical films, 
yet Rozsa has to his recent credit the 
delightful comedy, ddam’s Rib, as 
well as the more pretentious /van- 
hoe, Julius Caesar, Plymouth Ad- 
venture and Quo Vadis. 

Bronislaw Kaper, Green feels, has 
a “winsome, gnomish” flair for com- 
edy-drama, yet his credits have in- 
cluded such superb serious scores 
as those for The Well and Gaslight. 

Andre Previn can do anything, 
but he is chiefly called upon for 
major musicals, a field in which he 
has a gift almost rivalling that of 
Green himself, who has to his credit 
such prestige shows as Easter Parade, 
An American in Paris and the forth- 
coming Brigadoon. 


Organizational Ability 

Speaking of musicals, one of 
MGM’s greatest _ stocks - in - trade, 
Green observed that such films re- 
quire an unusual degree of organiza- 
tional ability and discipline from 
the composer-arranger, who often 
has to work with a larger-than-nor- 
mal personnel who have a definite 
say on the picture’s artistic and pro- 
duction attributes. “And Previn, a 
twenty-four-year-old kid, has that or- 
ganizational ability to a fantastic de- 
gree,” was Green’s accolade. He 
added that the youngster has an 
equal flair for serious composition 
and is a top-flight concert pianist to 
boot, to which our own ears will at- 


test from his several concert per- 
formances which we have heard. 

Continuing on the subject of com- 
posers’ assignments, Green pointed 
out that one of the crosses he and 
his composers have to bear is that if 
Rozsa, for instance, does a score for 
a heavy drama or a historical film 
for Producer A, it is quite likely 
that a few months later Producer 
B will insist that he, too, must 
have Rozsa—and no one else!—for 
a similar type of film. 

Try as one would like, it is impos- 
sible to avoid “typing,” and Green 
admits some composers are good 
only in certain kinds of films. As 
general music director, Green person- 
ally makes all scoring assignments 
after discussions with the producer 
(and often the director), subject to 
the approval of Dore Schary, head 
of MGM. 

There is “decidedly controlled 
editorial supervision” of music at 
MGM, Green acknowledges; he ever: 
goes so far as to state that MGM’s 
editorial supervision of scores is 
greater than at any other major 
Hollywood studio. 

MGM is probably unique in that 
it prepares a definite music “script” 
for all of its dramatic pictures. The 
ones we saw for various movies now 
or recently in production ran as 
long as ten or twelve single-space 
typewritten pages. These scripts 
completely outline the use of music 
within the picture—its general char- 
acter, whether it dominates or is 
“under” the action, etc. In a sense 
it is a parallel of a film “story treat- 
ment” which transfers a play or 
novel to film action, but does not 
go into the intricacies of dialogue 
and detailed action. 

The script is worked out in the 
projection room where Green and 
his associates, usually the producer 
and director, watch the unscored 
picture, often several times, with ex- 
tensive re-runs of certain sections, 
and make a constant commentary on 
their ideas for the use of music in 
the picture. These ideas and com- 
ments are taken down verbatim and 
roughed into the script, which is 
then readied for the composer and 
Green and essential staff members 
who then prepare from it a cue-sheet 
which gives the composer the exact 
timings of the various film sequences 
which will be musically represented 
or paralleled in the score. The com- 


(Continued on page 53) 
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__RECOMMENDED FOR SCHOO 






ON THE TRAIL 






TWO AMERICAN SKETCHES (March and Nocturne) 
STREET SCENE 
DEEP PURPLE 




























MY OWN AMERICA 


COLORAMA (A Fantasy In Color) 
VINCENT YOUMANS FANTASY 
WIZARD OF OZ FANTASY 
MISSISSIPPI SUITE OVERTURE 
BLOSSOM TIME OVERTURE 
RIO RITA OVERTURE 
IRENE OVERTURE 








THEY CALL IT AMERICA (But | Call It Home) 


An appealing new potriotic composition that is receiving wide acceptance 
by music educators throughout the nation. 


AVAILABLE AS FOLLOWS 
FULL BAND (Concert Size) Arr. by David Bennett ... 
SYMPHONIC BAND Sea tadveiyonhandey Uetersceae ot enee 
ORCHESTRA (Concert Size) Arr. by Merle J. Isaac 


Set A—$4.00 © Set B—$5.50 © Set C—$7. 00 


CHORAL PARTS (Mixed Voices S.A.T.B.) oats ucrial coca 
(can be performed with or without above Band or  Qechesiee. Arrangements) 











NOVELTY FLUTE TRIOS 


for 3 Flutes—with Score 


Arranged by RUSSELL NYGREN 


LITTLE RED MONKEY YANKEE DOODLE ON TOUR 
DOLL DANCE TURKEY IN THE RAW 


Price $1.50 each 
















MODERN BAND SERIES (concert size) 


For greater student interest . . . for proven audience appeal . . . for music by foremost composers. 
More than ever before, progressive directors give first preference to these recognized compositions. 
no «ss. sssissipc scien Camahbaanwanonmmemuaetummerencccuions Composed and Arr. by Ted Mesang 
Price: Full Band $4.00 © Symphonic Band $6.00 — Send for FREE Condensed Score 
os tx.s.c 43's ciir's eekcehp eenlioaaoeunaradsonennsednanbeanuasaoeseincanll Arr. by David Bennett 
Arr. by David Bennett 
Arr. by David Bennett 
Arr. by David Bennett 
Arr. by David Bennett 
Arr. by Walter Beeler 
Arr. by Walter Beeler 
Arr. by Walter Beeler 


Arr. by Merle J. Isaac 
Price: Full Band $6.00 © Symphonic Band $9.00 — Send for FREE Condensed Scores 


secu Arr. by Paul Yoder 
eae Arr. by Paul Yoder 
os, Arr. by Paul Yoder 
Arr. by David Bennett 
Arr. by David Bennett 
Arr. by David Bennett 


Arr. by David Bennett 
Price: Full Band $8.00 © Symphonic Band $12.00 — Send for FREE Condensed Scores 


SONG OF THE BAYOU. cccceeeceseeseesseeeeeeeeeeeececcceeceeeeseeee 








— = 


TEPUUT NAHI 


THT 






CHORAL CONCERY SE 
for MIXED VOICES--S., 


Arranged by HARRY ROBERT V 
IRENE SELECTION 


Contents include: ALICE BLUE GOWN e THE TA 
IRENE © TO BE WORTHY @ CASTLE OF DREAMS 


VINCENT YOUMANS SELECT! 


Contents include: MORE THAN YOU KNOW ® TIM 
GREAT DAY ® WITHOUT A SONG @ DRUM} IN A 


WIZARD OF OZ SELICTIO 


Contents include: OVER THE RAINBOW @ THE MERRY 
WE'RE OFF TO SEE THE WIZARD e If | ON 
DING DONG THE WITCH IS DEAD 


RIO RITA SELECTION 


Contents include: RIO RITA ° FOLLOWING T 
THE KINKAJOU ® RANGERS' SONG ® IF rae IN LC 


(The above Selections can be performedjvith or 
titled Band Arrangements listed above ii’ Mode 


BLOSSOM TIME SELCTIO 


Contents include: SONG OF LOVE @ THERE |§ AN © 
THREE LITTLE MAIDS © MY SPRINGTIME THQU ART 


* KEEP IT DARK 


Price: Choral Parts Only—30c © Piano Scoe with 





Sales Agents lpr 
THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION ~ ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION, LEO FEIST, INC., MILLER) MUS 
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VIOLA 
CELLO 
BASS 


ULL 


CER SERIES 
ICES--5.A.T.B. 


Y ROBERT WILSON 
ELECTION 


NN e@ THE TALK OF THE TOWN 
E OF DREAMS 


IANS SELECTION 


UU KNOW ® TIME ON MY HANDS 
> © DRUM} IN MY HEART 


OZ SELICTION 


DW © THE MERRY OLD LAND OF OZ 
e if | ONLY HAD A BRAIN 


SELECTION 


FOLLOWING THE SUN AROUND 
© IF YOURE IN LOVE YOU'LL WALTZ 


oerformedjvith or without similar 
d above ii' Modern Band Series) 


ME SELECTION 


@ THERE} AN OLD VIENNA TOWN 
GTIME THOU ART © LET ME AWAKE 


Piano Scae with Choral Parts—50c 


Agents tbr 


, MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION, WALTER JACOBS, INC. 1 
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PIANO-CONDUCTOR FLUTE HORNS IN F 

ADVANCED VIOLIN OBOE HORNS IN Eb (OPTIONAL) 
Ist VIOLIN Tst CLARINET IN Bb Ist TRUMPET IN Bb 

2nd VIOLIN 2nd CLARINET IN Bb 2nd TRUMPET IN Bb 


3rd VIOLIN (VIOLA ¢ ) 












OUR SCHOOL ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


Concert Size 


Arranged by MERLE J. ISAAC 


A collection of 15 renowned compositions carefully arranged and edited to 
provide the young musician with a stimulating, instructive and enjoyable expe- 
rience in orchestra playing. 








Contents include: ANCHORS AWEIGH, YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME, PAGAN LOVE SONG, 
I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS, A SONG OF OLD HAWAII, JEANNINE (f Dream Of Lilac Time), 
GOOFUS, OUR DIRECTOR, WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM, | DON'T KNOW WHY, 
DAYBREAK, OYE NEGRA, RAMONA, I'M AN OLD COWHAND and LINDA MUJER. 


Instrumentation 


BASS CLARINET IN Bb TROMBONE 
BASSOON TUBA 

Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE (OPTIONAL) TIMPANI 
Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE (OPTIONAL) DRUMS 


Price: Each Book $1.00 * Piano-Conductor $1.50 
Send for FREE Ist Violin Part 
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OOM-PAH-PAH BAND BOOK 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 
It's New! It's Different! It's big music from only 5 instruments. Paul Yoder's expert arrangements 
of 15 diversified compositions will provide interesting and entertaining material for Pep Rallys, 
Basketball Games and all functions. 
Contents include: ANCHORS AWEIGH, CHICKEN REEL, ELMER'S TUNE, NATIONAL EMBLEM, 
GOOFUS, | MISS MY SWISS, PEGGY O'NEIL, KATINKA, OUR DIRECTOR, TURKEY IN THE STRAW, 
IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN, YANKEE DOODLE POLKA, NO NO A THOUSAND TIMES NO, 
TOOT TOOT TOOTSIE, WHEN THEY PLAYED THE POLKA. 
Instrumentation: Ist Bb CLARINET ® 2nd Bb CLARINET ® Bb TRUMPET ® TROMBONE ® BASS (TUBA) 
Price: Complete Set $2.50 © Each Book 50c 























FOR BAND (Concert Size) 
CONQUEST 


from the film ‘The Captain From Castile" 
Composed by ALFRED NEWMAN ©@ Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 


TRIUMPHAL MARCH 


from the film ‘Quo Vadis" 
Composed by MIKLOS ROZSA @ Arranged by ERIK W. LEIDZEN 


Price: Full Band (with Condensed score) $8.00 © Symphonic Band (with Full score) $12.00 


799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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The Twentieth Century Music Publisher 


IF you asked the average music lay- 
man what the term “music pub- 
lishing” meant to him, he'd prob- 
ably reply, “Tin Pan Alley,” and the 
head of a well-known New York 
music publishing firm recently said 
somewhat wistiully, “When I tell 
people I’m in the music publishing 
business, they alway say, ‘Oh, you're 
a song publisher.’ ” 
Hollywood has stereotyped “Tin 
Pan Alley” as a series of dingy of- 
fices, each furnished with a cluttered 
desk, several wobbly chairs, and a 
battered upright piano. There, men 
in shirtsleeves, with cigars in the 
corners of their mouths and derby 
hats pushed back on their heads, are 
periodically interrupted in their 
talk of “‘smash hits” and ‘‘killeroos” 
by young, unknown — songwriters 
who come in timidly asking them to 
listen to their latest song. The song, 
of course, always turns out to be the 
best seller that saves the publishing 
company from impending ruin, the 
songwriter marries the girl whose 
eyes, lips, hair, or complexion in- 
spired the song, and everybody lives 
happily ever after. 
While such a picture might be 
partially true for a small segment 
of the music publishing industry, 
for the bulk of the industry it is 
entirely false. The music publish- 
ing business was born obscurely in 
the year 1473, when a German 
printer named Gerson issued a book 
on theology containing five notes of 
music printed from movable type. 
It has grown into a sprawling—but, 
for the most part, dignified—giant, 
upon whom virtually every other 
kind of musical activity depends, 
and without whom music as we 
know it today would be impossible. 
In fact, the industry is so large 
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TOM GIBSON 


and its ramifications are so various 
that no one knows its real size. 
When asked to estimate the number 
of retail outlets for sheet music in 
the United States, one New York 
music jobber replied: “Our mailing 
list shows approximately 3,500 
names; we do business with 2,000. 
There are at least ten other jobbers 
like ourselves, with their share of 
the retail trade. Some dealers buy 
from more than one jobber. Some 
jobbers doubtless have retailers on 
their lists that we do not know 
about.” This particular firm repre- 
sents approximately 350 music pub- 
lishers. 

A list of its member publishing 
firms issued last year by the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers showed 532 publish- 
ers. Broadcast Music Incorporated, 
an organization similar to ASCAP, 
lists over 1,767 member publishers 
in a recent catalog. Adding these 
figures—no publishing firm belongs 
to both ASCAP and BMI—will give 
you an idea of the number of music 
publishers in the United States. A 
look at some of the names of the 
publishing companies listed will 
give you an idea of the variety that 
exists in the industry: You'll find 
“Folk Tunes Music Publications,” 
“Russian-American Music Publish- 
ers, Inc.,” “Rangeland Melodies,” 
“Polynesian Songs,” “Moon Ray 
Music Publishers,” and ‘Television 
Song Productions,” to name a few. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


This article by Tom Gibson, a 
, New York writer, is the second 
part of two installments on the 
music publishing industry. The 
articles are part of MUSIC 
JOURNAL’s current series on the 
business aspects of music, pre- 


Name any racial, religious, or cul- 
tural group in the United States, 
and you can be almost certain there 
will be a music publisher issuing 
songs exclusively for the use of that 
group. 

But you can get the best idea of 
the size and influence of the indus- 
try when you remember that every 
note of music that’s played or sung 
—with the exception of that  pro- 
duced by a few specialized perform- 
ers like the fabled Dixieland bands 
—must be played, at least the first 
time, from printed music. From all 
indications, a lot more music is be- 
ing played and sung in the United 
States than ever before in the na- 
tion’s history. For instance, there 
are now: more than 7,000,000. stu- 
dents receiving music instruction in 
public and parochial schools—com- 
pared to 2,500,000 in this category 
six years ago. It is estimated that 
there are an additional 1,000,000 
students receiving private music 
instruction. 

The total volume of instrument 
sales reached $305,000,000 last year 
—compared to $250,000,000 in 1948 
—and is expected to show a sub- 
stantial rise in 1953. It isn’t difficult 
to see what this means for the music 
publisher. More students plus more 
instruments equals a greater sale of 
instructional material and a wider 
interest in music that conceivably 


(Continued on page 50) 


senting factual information about 
the fields of recording, music 
publishing, concert management, 
and instrument manufacturing. 
Next month’s feature will be 
devoted to the concert manage- 
ment business. 
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“Mr. Accordion,” Tony Lavelli, chooses BELL as 
the perfect complement to his talent. 


On a recent world tour, this much heralded duo : 





gave consistent top performances 


conditions encountered in 
truly a tribute to America’ 
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( UR branch library stati kept 
wishing that we had an audi- 
neighborhood 


torium in which 
groups might meet, but there seemed 
no possibility of presenting young 
people’s forums, travel films, Great 
Books discussion groups, or any of 
the programs that other branches in 
the system were so successfully offer- 
ing. 

We dreamed of showing musical 
films—when we got an auditorium. 
The idea kept needling us, until one 
day we thought of the attractive 
patio enclosed by the four sheltering 
walls of the library. So, out under 
the sky, in a setting of climbing 
roses and ivied walls, we set up the 
film projector and screen on the 
patio walks. We arranged chairs in 
a semicircle around the flower bed 
on the green lawn. A cheery fire of 
kindling wood and charcoal for the 
cool nights burned in the brazier 
that rested in the red geranium bed. 
People liked the whole setting. They 
said, “This is the very place for 
music!” 

The entire staff went to work pub- 
licizing the series as soon as there 
was a- definite schedule. We ap- 
proached each patron of the branch 
as he came in for books; we spoke 
to patrons on the street, in markets, 
restaurants, stores, wherever we 
found them. We sent bright-colored 
postcards announcing the series to 
church groups, the PTA, preschool 
story-hour mothers, teachers, Book 
Review club members, people who 

Miss Taggart is librarian at the Bur- 
nett Branch of the Long Beach (Cali- 
fornia) Public Library. 
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sang in or directed a choir. The 
PTA Newsettes carried the story. 
Each Sunday the program was pub- 
licized on the theatre page of the 
Press-Telegram. The announcement 
of the series was sent to the neigh- 
borhood papers in other parts of the 
city, served by our other branches. 
Notices were sent to the Art Depart- 
ment of our Main Library, to the 
other branches in the system for 
their bulletin boards. We placed 
posters, showing the changes of pro- 
gram, in the neighborhood inde- 
pendent market and beside our 
Recordak. 

It is difficult to estimate the re- 
sults of any one method of pub- 
licity. Many saw the newspaper an- 
nouncements, yet we believe that 
personal contacts brought the larger 
percentage of our audience. Many 
came who had heard of the concerts 
from a friend or neighbor who had 
attended. 


Audience Joined In 


Our audience participated whole- 
heartedly. They sang or hummed 
spontaneously when we had a sing- 
together film with animated back- 
ground. That we might be guided 
in makingthe program truly theirs, 
we put questionnaires in the small 
kits which we gave them at the patio 
doors. “Did you enjoy this program? 
Would you like some other type of 
program? If so, what? Have you any 
suggestions?” From their answers, 
verbal or written, we were able not 
only to slant our programs toward 
the kind of concerts they wanted but 


, PATIO 
~ CONC 


JEAN E. ‘TAGGART 


‘POP’ 
ays 





to discern that we had hit upon a 
successful idea. People wanted “more 
of the same.” “Keep it up,” they 
urged. “This is the best thing that 
has happened to this library.” They 
asked for the semi-classical films, 
popular classics, patriotic songs. 
They asked for longer films, for 
films that portrayed a picture story, 
for particular operas such as Bo- 
hemian Girl, for the story of Chopin 
in which Merle Oberon played the 
feminine lead. We received not only 
suggestions for future performances. 
One day we found on the doorstep 
a huge brown paper sack filled with 
kindling wood. Inscribed on the bag 
was, “For our bonfire tonight.” 
Every Monday this enthusiastic lady 
supplied us with the wood and at- 
tended the concert. 

At performance time, as people 
entered the patio small kits of mate- 
rials publicizing the services of our 
branch and our library system were 
given them. Record, film, and music 
lists; programs of travel films being 
held in other branches; notices, 
questionnaires, and special publicity 
were included. 

From 7:50 to 7:45 recorded music 
was played. We were able, thanks to 
our Record Desk, to meet the re- 
quests for music not obtainable in 
films. We used these records as a pre- 
lude, during intermissions, after the 
programs, or whenever they blended 
with the subject of the films. The 
film Song of a Nation was presented 
with a prelude of recorded music: 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever,” 
“Alouette,” “Army Air Corps Song” 


(Continued on page 52) 
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musie Corner 


A REVIEW OF TIMELY AND UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS 











. and grown-ups, too . . . a delightful 
group of all-time favorites arranged in simpli- 
fied form with large-sized notes for voice and 
piano . . . 10 charming songs, including "Be- 
cause of You," "Poppy the Puppy’ and songs 
from "Bambi." 


Price 75c 








SIMPLIFIED 
ARRANGEMENTS 


for Piano and Voice 





THE SONG FROM 
MOULIN ROUGE 


(Where Is Your Heart) 


MANY TIMES 


Price 40c each 








ACCORDION SOLOS 


Arranged by 
JOHN SERRY 


THE SONG FROM 
MOULIN ROUGE 


(Where Is Your Heart} 


MANY TIMES 


Price 50c each 

















SONGS from 


WALT DISNEY'S 


""*BAMBI" 





An album 


Six Never-to-be-forgotten songs from that 
outstanding technicolor production . . . with 
drawings from the Disney studios . . . The 
children love them. 


Price 75c 








Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 W. 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO °* 


HOLLYWOOD °* 


6331 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


TORONTO * MONTREAL 
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Current Issues In Music Education 


LLOYD F. SUNDERMAN 


MERICAN music 


come a long wa} 


ducation has 
iring the past 
century. For a greater part of that 
century, the music teacher in the 
public schools was forced to demon- 
strate the need for music in the cul- 
tural 


development of childhood 


growth. The issues were not com- 
plex. 

The battle cry of the period 1835- 
1885 was for the validity of teaching 
vocal music to children in classes in 
the elementary schools. The success 
of the early experiments of vocal 
catapulted with — such 
enormity into the early decades of 
the twentieth century, that there 
have mushroomed whole new vistas 
of opportunity. The tremendous 
success of school music has brought 
with it problems which have found 


teaching 


the teaching profession often inartic- 
ulate in the determination of their 
solution. Their ramifications im- 
pinge a responsibility upon the pro- 
fessional educator. 

It is then fair to ask, “Just what 
are some of the great issues in Amer- 
ican music education?” Are there 


some problems which, when set 


apart from other considerations, 
point up the specifics which may be- 
come the greater issues for our 
study? We do not propose to indi- 
cate all of them or the order of their 


importance. 
I 

Trained Music Educators vs. Pro- 
fessionalization of Musical Art. One 
hundred years ago the dilemma in 
American public school music was 

Dr. Sunderman is Chairman of the 
Department of Music at the University 
Ohio. His article is re- 
printed with permission from EDUCA- 
TION magazine. 
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teachers of 
vocal music. The early short course 
Institutes did much to provide train- 
ing under the leadership of such 
men as Lowell Mason and George 
James Webb. 

A century later another dilemma 
It has 


the need for trained 


exists in music education. 
been brought about by the vigorous 
development of collegiate music de- 
partments which have produced an 
unlimited supply of “degreed” peo- 
ple out of all proportion to the need 
for their services in institutions of 
higher learning. Then, too, there 
has been an overflowing of perform- 
ers among the professional ranks. 
In the case of the trained music 
teacher there has developed a need 
for his services, but not in propor- 
tion to the growth of some areas of 
The profes- 
sional musician of the current dec- 


the school population. 


ade finds the mechanical producers, 
and especially television, applying 
the stranglehold of technocracy 
which has delimited the need for 
him. This, too, is not in propor- 
tion to 
Frozen music and the ease of its “de- 


our population growth. 
frosting” have wrought havoc with 
the concert opportunities for the 
trained musicians coming from for- 
eign countries, professional studios, 
and institutions of higher learning. 

The 1294 degree-granting institu- 
higher learning in 1950 
out 501,616 degrees, of 
which 433,734 were bachelors; 58,- 


tions of 
churned 


219 masters; and 6,663 doctorates. 
Imbedded in these figures is the nor- 
mal expectancy of music degrees 
which has become consonant with 
the growth of music in these degree- 
granting institutions. The above 
figures were 130 per cent higher 
than those of 1940. We must ask, 


“Has been a 
over-all increase in need for trained 
professionals, teachers, concerts, and 
music activities in keeping with 
these growth figures?” We must 
also ask, “Has there been a notice- 
able increase in the need for music 
teachers in our institutions of higher 
learning in 1950 which is 130 per 
cent higher than the requirements in 
19402” We know of many depart- 
mental curtailments in 1951 which 
were a turnabout on the need for 


there proportionate 


these “degreed” professors of music 
in like institutions, It would seem 
that we have gone blindly ahead on 
the assumption that the important 
factor was the “degree equipment” 
of a candidate regardless of his com- 
petency or the likelihood of his mar- 
keting his service in the arts. 
Recent investigation has revealed 
one institution training a sufficient 
number of musicologists to supply 
the entire needs of 1294 institutions 
until A.p. 2187. There is a limited 
number of professional musicology 
chairs or such professorships in insti- 
tutions of higher learning. It is just 
common sense to multiply whatever 
seems to be reasonable employment 
expectancy in a given category by 
the member associates of the Nation- 
al Association of Schools of Music. 
Recently the writer heard a dis- 


tinguished dean of a School of 
Music state, “I have two folders in 
my office; one is for applicants and 
The folder 


holding applications of those who 


the other for positions. 


are teachers of theoretical subjects 
and applied music is full to over- 
flowing; the folder indicating va- 
cancies in those fields is empty.” 
Integrity 
who are responsible for the develop- 


must characterize all 
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ment of music education programs. 
Students of distinguished talent 
should be permitted to pursue pro- 
fessional fields of endeavor. These 
trained people, however, must face 
reality. There exist in America 
hosts of musically impoverished 
youth. These youth must first be- 
come part of a succession of genera- 
tions who will some day increasingly 
demand and be willing to pay for 
the art which our trained Americans 
are fully capable of providing. 

Music educators must attune their 
ears to the realists, Recently in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Rudolph Bing, 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, stated that that organi- 
zation would have to close its doors 
unless it could raise $1,500,000 by 
1954. Imagine the manager of the 
only opera house in America with a 
lengthy season of opera actually 
pleading for a pittance—an amount 
which is approximately equivalent 
to one-third the cost of a_ large 
bomber. 

Facts cannot be denied. The Met- 
ropolitan has :esorted to every form 
of appeal (even to the stopping of a 
performance) in order to emphasize 
its plight. It would seem fair to 
maintain that if the 156,000,000 
Americans wanted such art they 
would not have barely supported 
half of the drive the Association con- 
ducted for maintenance. 

Music must become a_ pulsating, 
vital need in the lives of Americans 
before we are in a position to say 
that thousands of performers are 


needed. Music educators must keep: 


their eyes focused on the major task, 
the musical education of the 200,- 
000,000 who are expected to be its 
citizens by the end of the present 
century. Such a population por- 
tends the task ahead. 


II 

Techniques for Teaching, What, 
When, How. The past century has 
been characterized by the Pestaloz- 
zian approach to the teaching of 
vocal music in our public schools. 
Especially is this true of the teaching 
that was witnessed between the in- 
troduction of music into the schools 
of Massachusetts after 1835 right 
down to 1900. The period of the 
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If those ledger lines above 
the staff make you break 
into a cold sweat at times, 
try those “highs” on a 
Martin. See how much easier 
it is to play them — 
consistently, and with a big 
full tone. Here’s one of the reasons 
Martin is top trumpet with the 
top professionals. Write 

a postcard to Martin, today... 
get full particulars and name of 


your nearest dealer. 


Martin. 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, ELKHART, IND. 
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“signs and then the sounds,’ the 
“note by rote,” and the ‘“mathe- 
matics of music” had been pro- 
pounded by Lowell Mason, and so 
well that its permanency can be 
found in vocal teaching throughout 
the length and breadth of our 
country. It is only within the last 
two decades that the child instead 
of the subject began to be given 
moderate consideration in the proc- 
ess of learning music in our schools. 

The singing lesson of the past cen- 
tury has given way to some newer 
concepts of school music. The ele- 
mentary school child today may ex- 
perience within a semester's learning 
a music program which has _inte- 
grated within it what this writer be- 
lieves will become a greater explora- 
tion of the child’s interest in music. 
This newer concept should incor- 
porate song singing, creative, recre- 
ative, listening, and fundamental 
rhythmic experiences which may be 
found in all forms of musical expres- 
sion. Whereas in the past it was be- 
lieved that the teacher understood 
what music was best for the child, 
the newer approach is to explore all 
child interests, hoping that through 
such exploration every child will 
find some satisfaction in _ per- 
formance or understanding which 
will arouse his potential experiential 
in aesthetics and music. 

But there is still more to the what 
of teaching during the next half cen- 
tury. The perplexing problem of 
teaching music reading or reading 
readiness is still with us. It is still 
quite unsolved. Shall it be rote 
singing throughout the primary 
grades and note singing during the 
intermediate? Do we even under- 
stand the necessity for note reading? 
What conclusive research have we 
that points a new way? Is it more 
important to teach note reading by 
means of instrument study? Are we 
convinced that the initial study of 
music should be under the tutelage 
of a private instructor, or experi- 
mentally are we convinced that it is 
usually better to offer the class meth- 
od approach to eliminate waste mo- 
tion. 

Have we explored in this whole 
area of techniques just who should 
be taught? What experimental evi- 
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dence do we have that the methods 
we employ in getting instructional 
results are effective? Do we under- 
stand what we mean by musical apti- 
tude and talent? The very nature of 
musicianship demands expression 
through creative performance; aca- 
demic research is very often not a 
characteristic of musicians. We have 
been woefully neglectful in the lat- 
ter areas of academic music pursuit. 

The over-repetitive approach of 
teaching musical symbolisms as ap- 
plied to some instrument study has 
deviated little in some areas of in- 
struction from that of the nine- 
teenth century. Musicai_ perform- 
ance demands perfection, and _per- 
fection, repetition, and more _per- 
fection have always characterized 
such instruction. Not alone have 
we taught what and some how, but 
we have continued to teach music 
very often not fully cognizant of 
when certain facets of instruction 
should be explored. 


iI 

Greater Emphasis Upon Music 
Teacher-Training Programs. One 
of the tragedies of the ’20s, ’30s and 
40s of the current century has been 
the increasing emphasis upon devel- 
oping specialists (performers) in our 
conservatories and institutions of 
higher learning. The rush to the 
metropolitan centers to make money 
quickly has had a devastating effect 
upon musical standards for those 
who profess to be trained as_per- 
formers. True musical art has not 
altered its standards. The error has 
been in the vision projected by some 
incompetent musical leaders. 

In the mad scramble to make 
“quick money” we have somehow 
forgotten the importance of training 
public school teachers of music, es- 
pecially those who are qualified to 
teach at the elementary school level. 
Teaching as a profession has not 
been too remunerative; consequently 
industry, which has been paying 
good salaries, has been siphoning off 
and away from education promising 
teaching talent. Counting heads in 
institutions of higher learning will 
not ameliorate the grief encountered 
Educa- 
tion and society will of necessity 


by such overt weaknesses. 


have to reap the harvest of the prac- 
tices which some leaders have been 
condoning. 

A nationwide poll of American 
public opinion as to whether or not 
the man on the street was satisfied 
with the results of American educa- 
tion indicated that twenty-six per 
cent said that education was not do- 
ing as good a job today as formerly. 
This is a serious indictment. It 
must be kept in mind that education 
h- many severe critics. Not every- 

is convinced that edueation is 
serving in the manner which edu- 
cators have proclaimed is being 
done. There are many of us who 
are not satisfied with the selection of 
the candidates for teaching. 

It may be that the democratic 
principle of offering equal oppor- 
tunity to all through the fifteenth 
and sixteenth year of life has pro- 
pelled along with it weaknesses 
which are now becoming manifest in 
our educational programs. Edu- 
cators have failed to make the ad- 
justment which such programs de- 
mand. Society little understands 
what will be the economic cost of 
our democratic principle of equality 
for all. Fragmentized education has 
found our educational system less 
personalized than was expected. 

The teacher-training programs of 
the latter half of this century must 
emphasize the importance of the in- 
dividual and his relationship to the 
democratic order. Music must seek 
that relationship. These programs 
must be so designed that they will 
seek out the cultural interests (mu- 
sic) of the modern child in relation 
to his ever-changing environment. 

In the past the teacher education 
programs of music departments have 
emphasized the proper conduct of 
performing organizations. The prac- 
tice teacher of the future must more 
fully envision the total responsibil- 
ity of the in-service music teacher to 
the entire music program. Such 
areas of understanding as the educa- 
tional integration of music into the 
curriculum must be applied to the 
over-all needs of our youth. This 
vision can only be conceived by di- 
rectors of music training who have a 
philosophy in keeping with the 
tenets of this article. 
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The greatest weakness has been 
the emphasis upon secondary school 
music education. Tomorrow there 
must be a totally integrated music 
program from the pre-nursery school 
level to that of the adult trainee in 
music. Practical participative courses 
in teacher training must be con- 
ceived which have a functional ap- 
proach to music training. Too much 
already has been read about, There 
must be through the laboratory ap- 
proach the opportunity of observing 
much and actually teaching more 
music. But all of this must be 
planned for in an era of teacher 
shortages and even less opportunity 
for teacher candidate selectivity. 


IV 


Greater Passion for Teaching Mu- 
sic to the Child. A passion for indi- 
viduality is a basic concept in a de- 
mocracy. Democracy in the class- 
room operates if there is the em- 
ployment of those techniques which 
explore the interests of all children. 
Interests are aroused if the explora- 
tion is based on functional music 
activities. 

Too long we have been concerned 
with specific objectives. We have 
had a pattern by which alli children 
were to be subjected to what music 
the teacher felt they needed. But 
these objectives were not necessarily 
concerned with all the children. 
Often this philosophy has been cir- 
cumscribed by what the teacher felt 
she was capable of teaching. 


A classroom is a rare phenomenon . 


of educational opportunity. It is a 
place where a mosaic of abilities will 
be found. Too long have we neglect- 
ed the great challenge which the 
classroom represents. An artistic 
matrix was not cut to fit every child. 
How foolhardy to attempt music 
teaching without a better under- 
standing of children! Multiply the 
impulses, the interests, the home en- 
vironments, the previous educa- 
tional experiences, and the talents 
of some thirty-five children in a 
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- ATILLIO RISSO, fea- 
tured member of the 
sensational Vagabond 
Quartet. 

LAWRENCE WELK, 
fabulous “Champagne 
Music” originator and 
his featured soloist. 
MYRON FLOREN. 


ponte 


FRANK YANKOVIC, | 
America’s Polka King 
and his dynamic styl- 
ist, ‘“‘TOPS’’ CAR- 
DONI. 
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classroom and we begin to assay the Write for FREE 
momentous task the teacher of Colorful . ay 
music assumes. Accordion 

It is only during the last two dec- — My: 
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WOMEN’S CHORUS 


(Continued from page 19) 


modified. Today, the situation is 
remediable and awaits the initiative 
of composers, conductors, and espe- 
cially of the singers themselves, who 
are certainly independent enough 
both economically and spiritually to 
command and pay for what they 
wish. 

With the exception of the beauti- 
ful sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury motets suitable for high voices, 
the bulk of the material listed in 
catalogues for women’s chorus con- 
sists of short, sketchy, sentimental, 
and often dull pieces. There are 
very few compositions of sufficient 
length, musical importance, and in- 
terest to give the choristers more 
than a superficial glimpse of the 
music of any given period or to pro- 
vide repertoire for the opportunities 
women and girls now have to sing. 
The caliber of the works offered by 
publishers to women is apparent 
from the words usually inscribed at 
the head of the section: ‘For 
women’s and children’s voices.” 

Choral literature for women. is 
fairly crying for two major develop- 
ments. The first of these involves 
voice treatment; the second, selec- 
tion of texts. 

The fact that women’s voices are 
grouped with children’s is largely 
attributable to the asceticism of the 
early Christians, In the first cen- 
turies of our era, women and girls 
were expected to sing only religious 
music and to sing it in high, sexless 
tones ascribed to angels and_pos- 
sessed by children. People knew, 
certainly, that a grown woman’s 
voice had an entirely different 
timbre from that of a child but they 
did not want to hear it. The natural, 
rich, warm singing voices of the 
mothers were absolutely tabooed as 
being too great a power over human 
beings. 


Poor Terminology 


Alto comes from altus, meaning 
high—high for men. The form alta 
would be meaningless and never ap- 
peared. Significantly enough, there 
is still no word for the woman’s nat- 
ural, low-pitched voice. 

It was not until the sixteenth cen- 
tury that women freely entered 
musical life, which by that time had 
broken away from the domination 
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of the Church and was developing 
as a secular art in the castles of the 
nobility. 

The solo singer charmed every- 
one. When the Romantic movement 
fanned the flame of emotionalism 
expressed in music, the full range of 
woman’s natural voice came into its 
own and inspired the composition 
of many soul-stirring songs and 
opera arias. 

Nineteenth century composers, 
who knew the love and companion- 
ship of individual women, had not 
reached the point of respect for col- 
lective womanhood. Women, it is 
true, had won their way into the 
oratorio societies, and there sang the 
alto parts formerly taken by falsetti. 
But in the women’s chorus, emphasis 
was still placed upon the soprano 
section, with little regard for the 
musicianship of adult amateurs, 
whose voices are most comfortable 
and sound best in the middle range. 

For altos, the women’s chorus has 
an advantage over a mixed chorus, 
since there is rarely opportunity in 
a group of men and women for 
them to be heard. Women can sing 
well down as far as E, provided the 
low notes can be attacked on a sing- 
able syllable, provided the melodic 
line does not remain too long on the 
low pitch, and provided the other 
voices give way at strategic moments 
to favor the altos. 

In the exploitation of this virgin 
field, composers may well take hints 
from women singers in some con- 
temporary peasant groups, where 
the choral singing of women is an 
integral part of community life. For 
example, Russian peasant women, 
when singing in chorus, develop 
variants to the melody. The effect is 
a rich harmonic structure quite dif- 
ferent from the canonic imitation of 
Western European polyphony. This 
method of inventing harmony and 
counterpoint lends itself admirably 
to a women’s chorus, which is lim- 
ited in range, since far greater vari- 
ety for the individual voices can thus 
be attained. 

Then again, the age-old pattern 
used in singing while working might 
still be an effective means of voice 
treatment. The leader gives the 
verse, perhaps a line or two of a 
long story; the group answers in a 
refrain which a_ skilled composer 
with modern technique could vary 
indefinitely in length, form, rhythm, 
and harmony. 


Or, the chorus may respond, not 
to a single leader but to another 
group. Antiphonal singing is ex- 
tremely impressive, especially for 
large groups in which high voices 
might be massed against low voices. 
Variation in tone color can_ be 
achieved by opposing voices to a 
choir of wind instruments in the 
seventeenth century manner. 


Varied Settings 


There are, of course, several other 
dynamic departures from the stereo- 
typed SSAA or SSA settings. For ex- 
ample, a unison line may branch off 
into two, three, four, and more parts 
for the purpose of reaching a climax 
of weight and power. Or, the ac- 
companiment of instruments may 
add greatly to the interest of the 
music. One may predict with con- 
fidence that any musically worth- 
while composition for women’s 
chorus with large orchestra could 
find immediate publicity, since there 
are so very few available. 

In any case, the practice of falling 
back upon arrangements of works 
originally intended for mixed voices 
has nothing to recommend it. Sing- 
ers and listeners alike refer, even if 
unconsciously, to the setting for 
mixed chorus and experience a sense 
of unfulfillment as they miss the ex- 
pected bass. Any women’s chorus 
that sings arrangements starts out 
with a handicap that detracts enorm- 
ously from the natural dignity and 
worth of women. 

For actually, there is no musical 
reason why women’s voices in a 
group are not as inspiring as a solo. 
To modern ears, accustomed to hear- 
ing several sounds simultaneously 
and to understanding complex har- 
monies, several voices should be 
more provocative than one. Writing 
which features rich and moving alto 
parts, which makes bold experiments 
with the low range of women’s 
voices, and which tests a dynamic 
balance of soprano and alto is now 
meriting the attention of musicians. 

The second development needed 
in choral literature for women is a 
new value in the selection of texts. 
Too great emphasis upon activities 
which are supposed to be character- 
istically feminine—such as spinning 
and singing children to sleep—is 
both out-dated and boring. On the 
other hand, women should not be 
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given the words of a man’s love 
song, but should sing of the emo- 
tions for the other sex that spring 
up in their own hearts. 

Furthermore, modern woman with 
her high education, her personal 
liberty, and her active participation 
in community life cannot derive in- 
tellectual stimulus’ or _ spiritual 
exaltation from being depicted as a 
siren, witch, courtesan, devitalized 
doll, angel, or moron. She must find 
herself in the text as a real flesh 
and blood woman in strong, human 
attitudes. 

For choral singing, women require 
the same texts that they use in a 
mixed chorus—that is, words which 
refer to the whole gamut of human 
experience. 

In conclusion, I cite four condi- 
tions which I regard as the price for 
a successful women’s chorus: 

1. A women’s chorus must sing 
music which allows scope to the full 
range of the female voice. 

2. The compositions must repre- 
sent the best characteristics of the 
musical period. 

3. Melody and harmony should 
enhance texts which themselves have 
interest and value for adults. 

4. The total result should produce 
an effect that could not be surpassed 
in any other musical medium. 

Then only will a women’s chorus 
be gratifying to the participants and, 
from that enchantment, flow out to 
enrich other music lovers. AAA 
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the orchestra into the position of 
cultural leadership he feels a sym- 
phony orchestra in any city should 
hold. 

When, more than five years ago, 
he formed the group now known as 
the Tulsa Philharmonic Orchestra, 
he had behind him a number of 
years of experience. He had found 
that the problems of establishing an 
orchestra vary with each city, but in 
Tulsa these have been met with a 
degree of civic interest so remark- 
able that he thinks it might well be- 
come the pattern for every city of 
similar scope. High among the ad- 
vantages of Tulsa, of course, is the 
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as Los Angeles has learned, money 
and power can be used to operate 
subtly against a city’s musical life 
quite as easily as they can in behalf 
of it. 

What has made Brown’s efforts in 
the Oklahoma city so rewarding is 
the practical cooperation he has had 
from leading firms and industries. 
“The smaller symphony orchestras,” 
he says, “are perhaps even more im- 
portant to our country’s culture 
than the large ones. But it is not 
easy to get good first chair men for 
them. No one can make a living by 
playing only twenty concerts a year. 
Therefore, some way had to be 
found to provide our key players 
with some other acceptable means of 
livelihood.” 

So Arthur Brown went to the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company 
and asked them to endow a _ uni- 
versity chair for the teaching of 
violin. The company consented to 
establish a three-year chair, which is 
now held by Francis Jones, the con- 
certmaster of the Tulsa Philhar- 
monic and head of the violin depart- 
ment of the School of Music at the 
University of Tulsa. Jones was for- 
merly assistant concertmaster of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. A 
new first cellist has also been en- 
gaged, Frank Barton, who was prin- 
cipal cellist with the Longines Sym- 
phonette. 

At present, Brown is gravely con- 
cerned with the dearth of string 
players and the difficulty of locating 
what few there are. “There ought to 
be a central clearing house,” he in- 
sists, “where musicians would be 
auditioned by a permanent board 
and their names kept on file so that 
conductors could draw upon it. This 
country is full of talent, but so many 
players and soloists miss opportun- 
ities because there is no efficient way 
for a conductor to reach them.” 


Business Support 


While persuading a large industry 
or business firm to support a uni- 
versity teaching post may take care 
of the principal orchestral players, 
some means of supporting the less 
well-paid players must be found. 
Hence the creation of scholarships 
was begun, a provision which would 
guarantee enough students to be 
taught by the University School of 
Music faculty, and would also fur- 
nish a scholarship award for those 
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whose ability would enable them to 
perform with the Tulsa Philhar- 
monic. This scheme, which Brown 
calls the Tulsa Plan, has attracted 
outstanding players from all over 
the land, including many graduates 
of Juilliard, Curtis, and Eastman, as 
well as other music schools. Here the 
students can work for their master’s 
degree and earn enough to support 
themselves by playing in the, Phil- 
harmonic. This plan has been no- 
tably successful in Tulsa and might 
succeed in other cities too. Since all 
of the orchestra rehearsals are held 
at night, each player is free to teach 
and to earn a living by means of his 
daytime work. 

According to the Tulsa Tribune 
for September 16, 1953, the largest 
student aid grant to be given one 
college at the University of Tulsa 
was a $5,000 Gertrude Oliphant 
Philharmonic Scholarship Fund for 
the College of Fine Arts. Twice the 
amount of the Oliphant grant for 
the previous year, the new fund is 
to be used to provide tuition, fees, 
and private lessons for ten outstand- 
ing music students. These grants are 
limited to students of instrumental 
music, because at the same time the 
winners will be awarded contracts 
with the Tulsa Philharmonic and 
will appear with that organization 
throughout the concert season. 

The eighty-piece Tulsa Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, organized in 1948, 
is the nation’s youngest major sym- 
phony orchestra, but it is the result 
of long and arduous planning and 
work. The problems involved in get- 
ting industry to support chairs of 
music are the same basically as those 
of obtaining support for symphony 
orchestra budgets. A slow educa- 
tional process, the idea is gaining 
ground each year because Tulsa in- 
dustries take pride in their local in- 
stitutions. Personal explanation of 
the idea by influential members of 
the symphony board to the execu- 
tives of industry will usually accom- 
plish the objective. American indus- 
try is gradually becoming aware of 
its obligations to its own cultural in- 
stitutions, so the Tulsa Plan, like 
most ideas, was created out of neces- 
sity. 

“What are some of the most basic 
and difficult problems involved in 
forming a symphony orchestra?” 
Brown was asked. 

He sees four principal problems. 
First, there must be sufficient talent 


available to form the nucleus of an 
orchestra. Second, there must be a 
group of interested, cultured per- 
sons to form a symphony society or 
organization to support the orches- 
tra financially and to give it prestige 
in the community. 

In the third place, the informed 
public must be encouraged to re- 
ceive the orchestra and contribute 
to its financial well-being. This can 
be done through an educational pro- 
gram of intelligently handled pub- 
licity which keeps the public fully 
informed of the ideas and goals of 
the orchestra. Personal contact and 
talks made to civic groups are im- 
portant, but most important of all 
is the orchestra itself and its pro- 
grams. A high standard must be set 
from the beginning, and the quality 
of performance must improve each 
year to keep the public aware and 
interested, 


Programming 


Every orchestra conductor is faced 
with the problem of programming. 
“IT believe that, regardless of initial 
dissatisfaction on the part of those 
who are afraid of ‘heavy’ music, it is 
of the utmost importance for the 
conductor to set a true symphony 
standard and remain loyal to it,” 
Brown says. “Eventually the ‘play- 
lighter-music’ group will learn to 
appreciate the great symphonies. 
However, if they should not, they 
would be secretly proud to be asso- 
ciated with a group which strives 
for and produces the best in music. 
If, on the other hand, the conductor 
should compromise in order to court 
the favor of the less well-informed 
groups, he would lose the true 
nucleus of informed and educated 
groups.” 

Fourth, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the conductor keep 
within the budget voted each season 
by his board, seeing to it that the 
budget is never greater than the 
community can raise at that particu- 
lar period. An intelligent analysis of 
the potential ticket sales, together 
with complete understanding of the 
money-raising abilities of his board, 
will enable the conductor to deter- 
mine how much money he should 
spend each season. If the board 
should not be perennially over- 
burdened by debt, the members 
themselves will soon learn the best 
sales talks for the orchestra, and 
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each year will find the budget 
gradually increased through better 
and wider education of the com- 
munity as a whole. The public has 
to be taught to support an orches- 
tra financially as well as encouraged 
to attend the performances. ‘The 
greater the number of people con- 
tributing to the support of the 
orchestra, even though the in- 
dividual gifts may be small, the 
greater the interest in the orchestra 
and the sounder the financial basis. 

What H. Arthur’ Brown has 
achieved in Tulsa any like-minded 
young conductor with courage, ini- 
tiative, enthusiasm, and faith might 
well achieve for his own community. 
Is it any wonder, then, that within 
only five years the Tulsa Philhar- 
monic Orchestra has become one of 
the major symphony orchestras in 
the United States? AAA 





ARTS COUNCIL 
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sales, but receive needed financial 
aid from the Council. 

The Arts Council Center, a fine 
old residence in the middle of town, 
was made available at a modest rent 
by the Winston-Salem Foundation, 
and was reconditioned by volun- 
teers. Step through its red door any 
day or evening during the week and 
you will be amazed at the number of 
rehearsals in progress for plays, 
musicals, or dancing recitals; at the 
number of individuals painting, 
sculpturing, weaving, making jew- 
elry, furniture, ceramic objects, or 
just watching; and at the offices 
a-buzz with business. It’s an inspir- 
ing place. Monday is reserved for 
Negro citizens, Saturday for chil- 
dren’s classes, and Sunday after- 
noons the Sunday Forum presents a 
concert, lecture, or forum. 

While the Arts Council primarily 
aids individual member groups al- 
ready organized, it emphasizes serv- 
ice to the community and neighbor- 
ing areas. It has leadership training 
programs to provide volunteer teach- 
ers in every phase of arts activity; a 
placement service which aids both 
employers and artists; a clearing 
house for information on its groups’ 
activities; a big, clear calendar of all 
community concerts, recitals, lec- 
tures, plays, and exhibits, so that 
there can be maintained a steady 
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and diversified schedule of events, 
with no overlapping and no gaps; 
and it encourages the formation of 
new groups whose activities are not 
now covered by existing organiza- 
tions. 

The seventeen present members 
of the Arts Council are: The Amer- 








musical heritage and musical accom- 
plishments. Salem was settled by 
Moravians, who are_ traditionally 
music-minded, and Winston, which 
stemmed from Salem, has not gone 
back on its ancestor. But it is only 
since the formation of the Arts 
Council that the musical activities 


Under the guidance and direction 
of the Arts Council, the various par- 
ticipating musical organizations co- 
ordinate their activities and sched- 
ule their programs so that there is 
cooperation instead of competition. 

The Piedmont Festival Associa- 
tion dissolved itself when a_ year- 












































ican Guild of Organists, Arts of the community have been really round arts program was inaugu- ' 
and Crafts Association, Children’s integrated. rated, but voted its resources for the 
Theatre Board, Civic Music Asso- work of the Council. The American 
ciation, Civic Oratorio Society, Cul- Festival Week Guild of Organists presents psdaanil 
tural Arts Committee of the Junior gan recitals a year in Winston- - 
League, Fine Arts Committee of the The Piedmont Festival Associa- Salem, one by an _ outstanding 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Fine — tion had been sponsoring a week of local organist (of which there are 
Arts Committee of the Woman's events each year in May, generally several in the town) and one by a 
Club, Fine Arts League of the consisting of an operetta, an evening “name” artist, holds a Children’s 
Junior Woman’s Club, Forsyth Sing- of drama, a symphony concert, and Choir Festival incorporating chil- 
ers, Little Theatre, Maids of an exhibit of arts and crafts, but a dren’s choirs from different churches, 
Melody, SPEBQS, Task Force, Win- week was never enough to satisfy the and sponsors an annual Choir 
ston-Salem Dance Forum, Winston-  culture-hungry public. Workshop. It also maintains a lend- 
Salem Operetta Association, and The Maids of Melody and Forsyth ing library of choral music. 
Winston-Salem Symphony Associa- Singers had been giving scattered The Civic Music Association, 
tion. concerts, as had the Operetta Asso- Whose membership (with a huge 
It was no accident that five of the — ciation, and the Symphony Associa- Waiting list) is limited only by the 
eight original participating members tion, all more or less in competition size of the Civic Auditorium, makes 
of the Arts Council were musical for talent and audiences, with the available each year a season of con- 
groups. Neither is it accidental that result that there was a general feel- certs by top-flight artists and orches- 
at present seven of the seventeen ing of dissatisfaction and unfulfill- as. 
members are musical groups, for the | ment. The Civic Oratorio Society gives 
community is widely known for its Now the picture is far different. its members the opportunity to r 
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study and present oratorios such as 
The Creation and Stabat Mater; 
and The Maids of Melody and The 
Forsyth Singers, glee clubs open to 
all who like to sing, present popular 
concerts of both sacred and secular 
music, in and out of town. These 
organizations form the choral back- 
bones of many other musical pro- 
ductions. Supporting many produc- 
tions, too, are “The Vagabonds, lo- 
cal branch of the SPEBQS, who are 
the Dixie champions of that body, 
and are in the top fifteen in Interna- 
tional Quartet Competition. The 
Vagabonds are extremely popular as 
entertainers for many civic and so- 
cial occasions. 

And the fully developed Sym- 
phony Association, whose orchestra 
is under the baton of John Iuele, 
enables the community to hear the 
world’s greatest music in several live 
concerts each year. While the Sym- 
phony Association aims at peifeccion 
of performance, it encourages local 
talent and gives young musicians an 
opportunity to 
members. 


become capable 

The Arts Council is indeed doing 
fine work in guiding and fostering 
the cultural life, especially the musi- 
cal side, of Winston-Salem, Forsyth 
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County, and a large part of the 
Piedmont Section of North Carolina. 
It is making the enjoyment of the 
arts available to all, and promoting 
creative expression for young and 
old in all branches, both visual and 
musical, AAA 





SOMETHING ELSE 
(Continued from page 9) 


because I wouldn’t get my ears off 
the bass part. Week in and week 
out we rehearsed it: “Calm as the 
Night.” Not long afterward | 
listened to a boy cornetist ai a 
studio recital play an air that I had 
known and loved for years, even 
thought I had never taken the 
trouble to learn the name of it. I 
glanced at the program: it was, of 
course, “Calm as the Night.” It’s 
humiliating. 

On the other hand, listening to 
yourself to the exclusion of others 
around you in a music-making group 
can sometimes have its peculiar re- 
wards. At least on one occasion I 
found them. It occurred last spring 
as I sat in the chapel of one of our 
local colleges, listening to the tape- 
recorded playback of Bach’s Mass 
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in B Minor which we had publicly 
performed the week-end _ before. 
“We” were some 135 choristers be- 
sides myself, eight vocal soloists, a 
sixteen-piece orchestra, an organist, 
a pianist, a harpsichordist, and an 
exhausted director. Every Tuesday 
evening from September to March, 
except for time out over Christmas, 
we all had gathered from 7:30 to 
9:30 to rehearse this masterpiece of 
Bach’s, and now at last we were go- 
ing to hear it as others had heard it. 

I was not prepared for what 1 
heard. I was stunned by the tre- 
mendous impact of the first Kyrie! 
that burst from the loudspeaker, and 
I sat there like a fascinated child 
throughout the playback. It was a 
weird experience, listening to the 
“Gloria in Excelsis Deo,” “Credo in 
Unum Deum,” “Crucifixus et Resur- 
rexit” and the rest and wondering 
what I, on the tape, was going to 
do next. It was a test of my com- 
posure, too, concealing by bewilder- 
ment from the others present, for 
of course I couldn’t let them know 
that when I put my mind to making 
music it traveled along a_ single 
track. But come to think of it, 
everyone else there was pretty quiet 
too! AAA 
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YOU’RE PECULIAR 


(Continued from page 13) 
S 


with others in the music field from 
the following table. The figures 
represent findings from 1,690  suc- 
cessful (recognized as such by the 
profession) musicians — performers 
and teachers, men and women—and 


studied show appreciably high rat- 
ings. It is interesting to note their 
apparent variety. 

While musicians and music edu- 
cators rate rather skimpily in the 
professions which deal with  statis- 
tics, a study of the table below will 


OCCUPATION 


PERFORMERS 


yield some interesting and perhaps 
amusing suggestions. 

Principally, however, you will see 
dramatically set forth, evidence that 
a musician, performer or teacher, is 
a musician—peculiar unto himself 
and his kind. 
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OPERA MIX-UP 


HE opera-loving inhabitants of 

an unidentified community were 
surprised one morning recently to 
read the following advertisement in 
their local newspaper: 

The High-C Opera Company is 
happy to announce that the follow- 
ing operas will be presented during 
the forthcoming season. 


1. Me Also 

2. Fair Pals 

3. No Man 

!. Near Haunts 
5. Use Oil 

6. Coast 

7. Darn Tout 
8. Grief Dies 
9. Roman 

10. Hen on Girl 
11. Lie Grotto 
12, At Harm 
13. I Do File 
14. Us Fat 

15. Tee Lark 


16. Lone Oar 
17. It Has 
18. Ma Elk 
19. Leo Lot 


It was discovered later that the 
printer was an anagram fiend and 
had made operagrams of the nine- 
teen operas listed. With the addi- 
tional knowledge that all the operas 
had one-word titles, can you figure 
out what these music lovers had to 
look forward to? 


(Solution on page 64) 





NOTEWORTHY 


(Continued from page 6) 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIALIST Henry H. 
Reichhold is underwriting the en- 
tire transportation costs to the 
United States and back to Germany 


for all 108 members of the Berlin 
Philharmonic, along with its con- 
ductor, Dr. Wilhelm Furtwaengler. 


“The project is planned to strength- 


en the friendly ties between this 
country and Western Germany at 
this time when political unrest is 
strong in the Eastern (Soviet) Zone. 
The orchestra originally 
from the Eastern to the Western 
Zone of Berlin when the Russians 
first entered the city. Dr. Furt- 
waengler’s last appearance in this 
country was in 1927 as a guest con- 
ductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic. Mr. Reichhold’s contribu- 
tion is an outright gift, not depend- 


moved 


ent on ticket sales,°and is in line 
with his belief that corporate phil- 
anthropy must supply the arts with 
financial backing. “Experience 
throughout the Western world has 
shown that the arts can flourish only 
when privately patronized or state- 
subsidized,” he says. “Che American 
way is the private way. If individ- 
uals can no longer afford, because of 
taxation, the necessary financial sup- 


port, successful corporations must.” 
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New York Address: 1595 Broadway 


She finest Ke ceds come 


pom Pruance 


A good reed will never have fancy cuts or lines. 


Only good cane can make 


a good reed and good treed 


doesn’t need artificial treatment. 
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YOU can build a for better 
horn section in your school 
band or orchestra if you'll 
follow the modern swing to 


ZALZER Bp 
FRENCH HORNS 


Progressive music educators from coast to 
coast agree on the swing to Zalzer Bb French 
horns. It’s a practical and successful means of 
training beginners into competent and enthu- 
Siastic performers. Records show that there has 
been steady improvement in the musical per- 
formance of every organization where the 
change to Zalzer Bb French horns has been 
made, Here are some of the reasons why: 


1 The ZALZER Bb 
Horn is easier blow- 
ing, more responsive, 
more comfortable to 
play than the F Horn. 
2 The beginner more 
quickly develops a 
ee embouchure on 
b Horn and more eas- 
ily maintains it. 
3 Tonal production is 
easier and more reli- 
able than with F Horn. 
4 The more brilliant 
Bb Horn tone carries 
better, is more clearly 
heard whether in solo 
or large ensembles 


both indoors and in 
the open. 


5 _ Not only is it more 
effective ) musically, the 
Bb Horn is actually fun 
to play—an important 
factor to consider 
when you're dealing 
with young musicians. 


6 Zalzer Bb Horns 
are built from brass of 
special formula and 
temper—very thin, ex- 
tremely resonant—de- 
signed in a compact, 
easily handled model 
that makes playing 
truly a pleasure. 


FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 
MAIL COUPON BELOW, TODAY! 


With the new Zalzer Bb French 
Horn it is possible for you to 
build up—quickly and easily— 
a better horn section in your 
school band or orchestra. 


a SSeS Se Ser eS ea as ates | 
| THE FRED GRETSCH MFG. CO., : 
t Dept. MY 154, ° oy, 1 
1 Brooklyn II, ' 
; Rush me your detailed information ! 
1 on Zalzer Bh French Horns together ! 
i with a list of horn prices. ; 
; ME he sande ewer cuhencsa0d checeeaee vaaeee : 
i] 

SMO. Cola sks hnsen huh abebahenandasssausee ; 
i] 

oo IONE et OMA eg: = eee : 
ne ae ae ee ee ee eee ‘ 
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MUSIC PUBLISHING 


(Continued from page 34) 


of chronic sheet music purchasers. 

There was once a time when you 
could draw a definite line between 
“standard” music publishers and 
“popular” publishers. But this dis- 
tinction has recently broken down 
among the largest publishing houses 
following the discovery, on the one 
hand, that compositions by Beetho- 
ven and Tchaikovsky can be just 
as popular as tunes by contemporary 
Americans, and, on the other hand, 
that popular tunes by contemporary 
Americans are often just as useful 
for teaching purposes as composi- 
tions by long-dead Europeans. The 
breakdown of this distinction has 
furthered the economic health of 
the entire industry. 

Educational and sacred music 
constitute the economic backbone of 
the music publishing industry. One 
New York publisher estimates that 
only about twenty per cent of all 
printed music is sold for amusement 
(including that sold to orchestras), 
while the remaining eighty per cent 
is sold for educational purposes. 
And this is borne out by Variety, 
the newspaper of the entertainment 
industry, which in a recent issue 
listed standard catalogs of educa- 
tional and sacred music as the chief 
source of income for the major pub- 
lishers. This type of music earns the 
largest profits despite the fact that 
initial production costs are higher 
for it than for “popular” music. 

A secondary source of income to 
major publishers, according to Va- 
riety, is performance royalties col- 
lected from ASCAP. Without this 
income the majority of publishing 
firms (those without a solid educa- 
tional catalog) would have to close 
their doors. This situation is quite 
different from the  pre-ASCAP, 
radio, and television days, when in- 
come from performance royalties 
was incidental to that from the sale 
of sheet music. The Warner Bros. 
Music Publishers Holding Corpora- 
tion now collects a greater amount 
in performance royalties from 
ASCAP than any other publisher— 
over $1,500,000 annually. A_half- 
dozen other major firms collect 
$500,000 or more from the Society. 

And finally, according to Variety, 
the royalties paid the major publish- 
ers by recording companies for ma- 


terial to which they hold the copy- 
right is a steady, but not spectacu- 
lar, source of income—even though 
the 1909 Copyright Law, limiting 
the royalty that may be paid to a 
publisher by a recording company 
to two cents per record, is still in 
effect. 

In terms of money, the music pub- 
lishing industry holds an inferior 
position to the recording industry. 
A case in point would be “The Song 
From Moulin Rouge.” This com- 
position was a recent top best seller 
of the sheet music industry, having 
just passed the 700,000 copy mark. 
But records of the same song have 
sold over 2,500,000 copies. ““Tennes- 
see Waltz,” which sold close to 2,- 
000,000 copies of sheet music two 
years ago, is the phenomenal excep- 
tion to the rule that a top best seller 
in sheet music will now sell only 
around 500,000 copies, usually well 
below the record sales for the same 
song. 


Sheet Music Sales 


A good record sale, however, usu- 
ally results in good sheet music sales 
(as opposed to the years before 
radio, TV, and sound movies, when 
the relationship was exactly the re- 
verse), and the publisher, of course, 
receives royalties from record as well 
as sheet music sales. 

The publishing industry is now 
bidding for a share of the profits 
from the booming juke box busi- 
ness. A bill introduced by Senator 
Pat McCarran of Nevada and now 
before Congress would, if passed, 
revoke the exemption from perform- 
ance royalties now afforded juke 
box performances of recordings. 

Supporters of the McCarran bill 
hold that juke box performances are 
public performances for profit and, 
as such, should no more be ex- 
empt from paying performance 
royalties than performances by live 
artists. If the bill is passed, publish- 
ers holding copyrights on tunes 
played on juke boxes would stand to 
receive a substantial increase in roy- 
alty payments. Such an increase, it 
is felt by many publishers, would 
enable them to issue a greater num- 
ber of songs, thereby improving the 
general prosperity picture of the 
music industry as a whole. 

One distinction that still holds 
true among music publishers is that 
between “big” and “small.” The 
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eight or ten major music publish- 
ing houses which are in the best 
position to profit from increased in- 
terest in educational music have built 
up their standard and educational 
catalogs over many years, while the 
newer, smaller companies—without 
a large catalog of this type of music 
—must always be on the lookout for 
a hit to meet operating expenses. 
A hit for major companies means 
added revenue; for the smaller com- 
panies, it often means the difference 
between survival and disaster. Al- 
though hard-and-fast distinctions be- 
tween “popular” and “classical” 
publishing houses have largely brok- 
en down among “big” firms, the 
smallest houses are sticking mostly 
to popular music. 

The music publishing industry is 
like the older, not-so-pretty-anymore 
sister in a household. She’s not 
glamorous and nobody thinks much 
about her when her younger sister— 
the booming record industry — is 
around. But she can cook, sew, and 
do the essential housework. Without 
her, the younger, more glamorous 
sister couldn’t go out and make all 
the stir she does. 

Technological advances, which 
have played a major role in the 
recording industry’s current pros- 
perity, have had practically no im- 
pact on the publishing industry. 
The latter still relies on the same 
basic methods that were used to 
make plates for printing music in 
the days of Haydn. True, photo- 
offset processes have replaced the 
practice of actually printing from 
plates, but the original printed mu- 
sic, from which the _ photo-offset 
copies are made must still be printed 
from hand stamped and engraved 
plates. Because of the complexity of 
a single sheet of music, no better 
way has yet been found to produce 
them. If music were printed from 
movable type, as books are, a font 
of type would require over five hun- 
dred characters. 

Technological advances in other 
fields, however, have had several im- 
portant effects on the music publish- 
ing industry. The advent of radio 
in 1920, and of talking motion pic- 
tures in 1927, created changes in 
the musical habits of the American 
people that almost destroyed a large 
segment of the music publishing in- 


necessary adjunct to the 
movies were wiped out as purchasers 


of sheet music. Millions of Ameri- | 


cans were finding that it was easier 
to flick a dial and hear music expert- 
ly played by professional musicians 
than it was to try to play it them- 
selves on the old upright. As a re- 
sult, sales of sheet music plummeted 
as much as ninety per cent, accord- 
ing to some estimates. 

But somehow, whether because of 
or in spite of the movies, radio, tele- 
vision, and records, the desire on the 
part of Americans to make music for 
themselves has continued to in- 
crease. This desire has, of course, 
proved to be the largest factor in the 
current health of the music publish- 
ing industry. And if this desire to 
make music is a result of America’s 
association with music through the 
movies, records, radio, and _ tele- 
vision, as has been suggested in cer- 
tain circles, then the music publish- 
ing industry has science to thank, 
at least indirectly, for its good 
health. 

The never-ending variety of mu- 
sic itself is reflected in the publish- 
ing industry. There still are smaller 
publishers who specialize in na- 
tional music, who publish only band 
music, and who issue Western songs 
exclusively. There are publishers of 
popular ballads, sacred choral mu- 
sic, secular choral music, and operas. 
There is music for dancing and 
marching, for string quartets, piano 


duos, and for the accordion. And | 


all of it must be read, edited, copied, 
and printed by the publisher before 
it can be distributed to the buyer. 
But first of all, the music must be 


‘ written. 


Few Make Good 


A large New York publishing 
house (with branches in almost 
every European country and South 
Africa) receives an average of over 
12,500 manuscripts annually. Usu- 
ally fewer than a hundred of these 
are accepted each year. Fewer than 


that are actually published. While | 


for smaller, less well-known publish- 


ing houses the number of manu- | 


scripts received each year is smaller, 


the ratio of submitted to accepted | 


manuscripts remains 


same. 


about the 


silent | 
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CARNIVAL 


SUITE 


BY PHILIP J. LANG 


FULL BAND (including full score).. 6.50 
SYMPHONIC BAND (incl. full score) 8.50 


UN I vicinieiniihinpcsinenpindunaat 2.00 
CONDUCTOR (Cond.) SCORE.......... 1.00 
I i siesisiisicrteeniiienndanii 50 
CHORUS PART (S.S.A.)........:s:csec0es 25 


THUNDERBIRD 
OVERTURE 


BY PHILIP J. LANG 


FULL BAND (including full score).. 9.00 
SYMPHONIC BAND (incl. full score) 11.00 


PN ID Sithnsdensesisinerniconncon 2.00 
CONDUCTOR (Cond.) SCORE.......... 1.00 
CRIN IED erancsiemcoesernniinenesiest 60 


MAIN STREET 
U.S.A. 


BY JOHN J. MORRISSEY 


FULL BAND (including full score).. 6.50 
SYMPHONIC BAND (incl. full score) 8.50 


en Eee 2.00 
CONDUCTOR (Cond.) SCORE.......... 1.00 
GRRE WOUND oi cinnisosnisinnannntioiiiin 50 


THE 
VELVET GLOVE 


BY HAROLD SPINA 


OI sinctinentsscitiinipsoneoioeniin 3.50 
CONDUCTOR (Cond.) SCORE.......... .60 
I FD tescatreeriieseoningecie 25 


dustry. Almost overnight, organists, 
pianists, and bands that had been a 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 


549 West 52nd Street * New York 19, N. Y. 








What, then, are the chances of 
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Sing n’ strum 


genes AUTOHARP 
ae SONG 
| FOLIO 


ELYN BROCK WALDROP 


By EVE 
Assistant Music Supervisor 

. Anderson County Schools, S.C. 
A delightful collection of 40 SONG GEMS, 
carefully selected tor their universal popular- 
ity, timelessness and ease of harmony. 
The accompaniments employ chord letter 
names instead of the conventional notation. 
These chord letters are placed under the 
words they match and no knowledge of music 
is necessary. The melody of each song is also 
given and may be used for Tonette and other 
c-melody instruments, a feature not found in 
other Autoharp song folios. 
In addition, there is a genergl playing instruc- 
tion supplement, giving useful hints and sug- 
gestions for developing a high degree of 
artistry. 








price 75¢ postraio 
Published By 


WM. J. SMITH MUSIC CO., Inc. 
254 WEST 31 ST.. NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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© Set up speedily 
© Take down instantly 
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WENGER MUSIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
OWATONNA 5, MINNESOTA 


© Store compactly 





Subscribe To 
MUSIC JOURNAL 


Receive twelve exciting 
issues full of practical sug- 
gestions, informative news 
articles and features by 
leading musicians, plus the 
Stanford University Voca- 
tional Interest Test. Use the 
olank on page 64. 








SCHOOL MUSICALS 


“IN THE PARK” 


“MISTER MAGIC WITH MUSIC” 


High School life in Musical Comedy 
style. Humorous situations. Solos and 
choruses in modern idiom appeal to 
students and audiences. 


Complete Score 
(Multilithed) 


60c each 
(15 or more) 
e . ® 


“MISSISSIPPI! MUSICLOG” 


For Elementary Schools 


ENTERTAINING — EDUCATIONAL 
Complete Score 35c¢ each 
(Multilithed) (20 or more) 
e e e 
SAMPLE COPIES ON REQUEST 
e e * 
NICKERSON-RICHARDSON 


144 MOLALLA AVE., OREGON CITY, ORE. 
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an unknown composer or songwriter 
having a composition published? 
Frankly, they are not very good. 
One publisher stated that ninety-five 
per cent of the music published in 
all fields is by known and estab- 
lished musicians or is commissioned 
by orchestras or musical societies. 
The unknown composer or song- 
writer who suddenly appears from 
nowhere with the popular best seller 
of the season or a ballet score of 
lasting merit is a very rare creature 
indeed. A fiction soothing to the 
soul of the would-be composer 
whose manuscript has been declined 
is that the publisher was too stupid 
to recognize talent when he saw it 
or that the manuscript was returned 
through jealousy, or for any reason 
but the real one. While it was once 
true that a talented composer could 
go unrecognized during his lifetime, 
such is hardly the case nowadays, 
largely because of the tremendous 
number of users of music of all 
kinds. And since publishers are 
fond of eating, they will not know- 
ingly reject compositions that will 
sell sheet music copies or that dance 
bands, symphony orchestras, string 
quartets, sopranos or bassos would 
be likely to perform. Performances 
mean royalty payments. Publishers, 
of course, make mistakes once in a 
while, but the would-be composer or 
songwriter might do well to remem- 
ber that they don’t make them very 
often. 


U.S. Now Center 


The publishing industry was born 
in Europe and brought to the 
United States. That American pub- 
lishers are now opening branch 
offices in virtually every part of the 
world is indicative of how it has 
grown into a large and flourishing 
business. 

The growth of the American pub- 
lishing industry reflects the fact that 
the United States is the undisputed 
music center of the world. A list of 
foreign composers and artists who 
have moved to the United States 
would include many of the most 
important names in contemporary 
music. 

While the publishing industry 
cannot claim full credit for the 
growth of American music, this 
growth would have been impossible 
without printed music. 444 


PATIO POPS 


(Continued on page 36) 


(John Charles Thomas), and “An- 
chors Aweigh.” This film was fol- 
lowed by a recording of Victor Her- 
bert’s “Operetta Highlights,” which 
preceded the main film, Naughty 
Marietta. This program, and most of 
the others, lasted a little over an 
hour, including recordings. 

Although all the programs were 
well liked, the favorites were Don 
Pasquale, Inside Opera, with Grace 
Moore, Naughty Marietta, Carmen 
(which had to be repeated) and 
Polonaise. 


More Inquiries 


These programs not only have 
brought us new patrons but have 
spread knowledge of our film and 
record services. We have had more 
queries from patrons, church mem- 
bers, and teachers in the schools re- 
garding how to get films and records 
for their use. The head of the record 
department of a local music store 
signified a desire to combine films 
with records in the store. The pro- 
grams also created some impetus in 
reading of biographies of musicians, 
and in borrowing of librettos or 
reading them in the library. Those 
who could not go to Los Angeles tor 
the opera season patronized us. 

Our student audience has re- 
sponded in a most gratifying man- 
ner. We hoped that the music films 
would create an appreciation for 
good music. At first those of high 
school age were skeptical. Cautiously 
they seeped into the audience of 
adults, not sure whether they would 
like the programs. Some stayed, 
some didn’t. Yet as the programs 
continued, those who left early kept 
coming back other nights, intrigued. 
We waited to see what would hap- 
pen to this particular group, which 
we hoped would be influenced by 
something other than be-bop. 
Gradually they remained in the 
audience a little longer each night, 
and admitted with surprise, “It’s 
good!” ‘This comment sent in more 
curious youngsters. At the perform- 
ance of William Tell, two boys sat 
together. One wanted to leave. “Let’s 
go,” he urged. The other, engrossed, 
waved him away saying, “Just a 
minute.” Both sat to the end of the 
program. Now the students sit 
quietly, watching the films with in- 
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terest. We are happy that we were 
patient, for as a teacher who sat in 
the audience expressed it, “I am 
glad to see that you don’t strong- 
arm your young people. All of them 
will absorb something.” 

Patrons recognized the value of 
the programs, were quick to take ad- 
vantage. A mother asked, “Are chil- 
dren allowed? I'd like to bring my 
daughter. She plays the piano; she 
ought to see José Iturbi play.” A 
mother who brought her preschool 
child to the program which included 
“Fiddle De Dee” said she was sur- 
prised that her child got anything 
out of it. But at home now, when 
the little girl hears music, she says, 
““That’s blue. Isn’t that red?”’ 
Another patron who saw a perform- 
ance said, ‘““How long has this been 
going on? It’s not only entertaining 
but educational and instructive.” 

This series of nine “pop” concerts 
brought us a good attendance which 
we attribute to a number of things. 
We provided the neighborhood with 
the kind of program it wanted, not 
necessarily what we thought the 
people ought to hear and see. We 
experimented as we went along, 
adapting the program to suit the 
majority of people wherever we 
could, in any way we could. Pub- 
licizing it personally, chatting with 
our patrons as they came into the 
branch, we gave them the feeling 
that they were special. We wanted 
them. 

As the programs continued we let 
our patrons know how many had 
attended the preceding concert. This 
never failed to interest them. The 
expressions on their faces seemed to 


say, “All those people! It must be. 


good.” 
Weekly Programs 


We believe that such a program 
should be presented every week, not 
once a month or bimonthly. The 
public will find it easier to remem- 
ber the day, the date, the time. Ask- 
ing the patrons what they wanted 
made them feel they had a part in 
the idea; made them enthusiastic. 
Variety in each program provided 
everyone with something that he 
liked. No evening passed without 
the majority telling us that they 
had enjoyed the program. If they 
hadn’t said so, we would have 
known from their smiles, their shin- 
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ing eyes, that they had had an en- 
riched and happy hour. 

Our patio “pop” concerts have 
been so successful that we are mak- 
ing them our branch specialty dur- 
ing the pleasant spring, summer, 
and fall evenings of each year. AAA 





MOVIES 


(Continued from page 31) 


poser works directly from this cue- 
sheet, with its split-second timings. 

In the case of a musical the prob- 
lem is less complex from the script 
standpoint, but there are added 
complexities of dove-tailing new and 
previously-scored sequences and of 
fitting the character of the new 
music to the original score. 

The $2,000,000 music department 
cost at MGM, currently covering be- 
tween thirty-six and forty pictures a 
year, is due for a cut in line with 


Hollywood’s current policy of re- | 
This sum does not in- | 


trenchment. 
clude the cost of purchasing a major 
musical such as Brigadoon or Kiss 


Me, Kate, where the already-com- | 


posed music is considered a part of 


the “story property.” Then, too, | 


many of the general musical costs 
become a part of the over-all picture 
budget, rather than being charged 
back directly to the music depart- 
ment. 


At forty-five Green’s only sign of | 


being anything but a Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce member is_bald- 
ness. He has great drive with a 
smooth-flowing, clear-thinking — vi- 


tality and takes his double duties as | 


active composer and conductor in 
easy stride with his mountainous ad- 
ministrative burdens as department 
head. He also has an adept assistant 
in Charles Wolcott, former Disney 
Studio music head. 

Like many of his staff (especially 
Rozsa and Previn and Kaper) Green 
is active in the musical life of the 
Los Angeles community, having to 
his credit several of the top-attend- 
ance pops concerts at Hollywood 
Bowl. The Bowl has come to de- 
pend upon him as a director who 
can whip its pops programs into 
line with a minimum of rehearsal 
and a maximum of effect. In its 
last nineteen years only two events 
have topped the 21,832 attendance 
at a Green-led Jerome Kern concert 
—Pons’ first appearance in 1936 and 
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a Carmen production in 1940. 

His Bowl appearances are not 
merely a matter of donation of serv- 
ices for the sake of MGM’s public 
relations, but are legitimately-paid 
conducting engagements. Green 
joins other top studio musicians in 
feeling that it is the films and the 
salaries they pay which have made 
Los Angeles the chamber music cap- 
ital of the nation, a city in which 
a dozen equally able groups can be 
thrown together at a moment’s no- 
tice to do the most complex scores, 
and where a half-dozen symphony 
orchestras on a par with the NBC 
or Philadelphia orchestras could be 
built in a few days from the some 
one thousand top players who make 
their living as film, radio, or record- 
ing players or with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra. And, he 
feels that unconsciously the entire 
world has had its musical standards 
raised through the music which is 
heard in films. 

Green’s current favorite project is 
the series of symphonic shorts which 
he hopes MGM will continue. Two 
have now been issued (Tschaikow- 
sky’s Capriccio Italien and Nic- 
olai’s overture to The Merry Wives 
of Windsor) and are being shown 
with “road show” engagements of 
prestige films, such as Julius Caesar. 
They have won recognition for their 
superb sound, high-quality _ per- 
formance and the relative lack of 
“production” and camera movement 
which disturbs the eye and divides 
the ear’s attention. In this respect 
of concentration, the first film, Ca- 
priccio Italien, is superior, && 4 





NO STAGE 


(Continued on page 23) 


nothing better than to convert some 
unlikely looking, discarded object 
into something useful and hand- 
some. 

By September | he had a sketch 
ready, and his plans were made. 
With Milton Weber he had worked 
out a scheme to solve the problem 
of space. The set (representing the 
deck of a Seine river boat tied up at 
a pier) would occupy only half of 
the stage — plus a narrow catwalk 
leading to a window in the audi- 
torium wall, opening backstage. The 
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other half of the stage would be 
used for part of the orchestra (wood- 
winds and brasses). 

In the narrow space between the 
front row of seats and the base of 
the stage, all the string players 
would be placed. The conductor, 
would have his podium down there 
too, and thus be visible to all the 
musicians and all members of the 
opera Cast. 

On September 1, Guthrie went to 
work constructing his set and Milton 
Weber began rehearsing the orches- 
tra two evenings a week. The opera 
cast continued rehearsals with Web- 
er separately, also twice a week. 
Since Jl Tabarro is a one-act opera, 
it would take only half of the pro- 
gram. The remainder of the evening 
would offer the audience the over- 


building material. Also at the dump, 
Guthrie found a prop he nee 
wire birdcage which Georgetta pol- 
ishes at the opening of the opera. 
The concessionaire at the dump 
(licensed by the city to resell any- 
thing he finds there) gave the bird 
cage to Guthrie, and made his prices 
on the refrigerator cases very low 
when he learned that this opera pres- 
entation was educational in purpose. 

As time went on, the production 
of Jl Tabarro became a city-wide 
project, almost like Waukesha’s an- 
nual Symphony Fair, which enlists 
the help of hundreds of people. The 
Palettiers Club (a group of people 
who paint for fun) helped Guthrie 
paint the set and background. Peter 
Weber, sixteen-year- old son of the 
conductor, painted the — skyline 
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Stage diagram for Waukesha opera showing relative space occupied by orchestra and cast. 


ture to Rossini’s Barber of Seville 
and excerpts from La Boheme, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, and La Tra- 
viata. A tenor from Chicago and a 
young Milwaukee soprano were en- 
gaged for the duets and arias. The 
whole evening’s presentation, the 
opening concert of the Waukesha 
Symphony season, was called An 
Evening of Italian Opera. 

While Weber rehearsed, Guthrie 
scrounged around for materials. A 
moving van crashed into the front 
porch of one of the college dormi- 
tories, smashing two posts irrepar- 
ably. Guthrie salvaged the less dam- 
aged of the two, to use as a definitive 
marking between the stage area and 
the orchestra area. He visited the 
city dump in Waukesha, where he 
found excellent material to build 
the bridge of his stage ship and the 
general form of his set. Discarded 
cases in which refrigerators had been 
shipped provided fine expanses of 


mural which is visible through a 
warehouse door (really that window 
in the wall); the Carroll College a 
cappella choir provided the chorus 
of midinettes and stevedores; a lum- 
ber company loaned the heavy 
planks needed for the catwalk; high 
school and college boys acted as 
stage hands, electricians, carpenters, 
and general handymen. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Unico, a 
men’s club in town made up of 
Italian Americans, helped pay the 
printing costs for the program. 
Their wives, dressed in handsome 
Italian costumes, gave a party after 
the concert for all the musicians and 
singers. “Twenty-five high school 
students were invited to be guests of 
the Lions Club for the evening of 
opera. 

The performance was scheduled 
for October 20, but by the tenth of 
the month it became apparent that 
An Evening of Italian Opera would 
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| 
have to be| given twice to accom- 
modate the ticket applicants. The 
city of Waukesha, for the first time 
in its history had live opera, with 
stage set, cdstumes and all the rest. 
Once moré the “impossible” had 
been done.’ Ingenuity, imagination, 
and months of hard work by con- 
ductor, stage designer, musicians, 
opera cast, and dozens of other 
people had defied the problems 
with triumphant success. 4 4 4 





BAND FESTIVALS 


(Continued from page 17) 


above—and there are a great many 
bands operating in just such fashion 
—the band’s activities resemble a 
glorified recreation program in 
which large numbers of students en- 
gage, although little or no attention 
is given the students as individuals, 
and no demand for musical accom- 
plishment is made. Under such con- 
ditions few values can result. 

It is the writer’s view that the 
most important phase of the band’s 
activities takes place within the re- 
hearsal room. The competent direc- 
tor there teaches his students how to 
perform music and to perform it 
well — and he teaches music itself. 
The band students not only can 
learn in such situations music and 
good performance, but can learn 
and practice innumerable other ex- 
tra-musical ideas and ideals, which 
are absolute prerequisites for a good, 
sound music education program. 
Secondarily, the band is a perform- 
ing unit—a group which should 





play programs and concerts for pub- - 


lic and schools, in reasonable num- 
ber. There is no question but that 
the bands should perform, but pub- 
lic performance is not the most im- 
portant phase of its activities. Public 
performance becomes a natural re- 
sult of well-planned teaching and 
administration of the band program, 
but it is not the main reason for the 
band’s existence! 

Another phase of the festival and 
of band programs in general which 
needs acute attention is band litera- 
ture. Especially in regard to festival 
music lists is there a great need for 
a carefully chosen music ‘committee 
to select music of far better caliber 
than is now being used in most 
states. There is a great need for rais- 
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ing the standards in this phase of 
the band program, outlawing the 
great amount of poor material now 


being used. This problem is ob- 
viously difficult, but not beyond 
solution. The band students would 


welcome and respond favorably to 
better literature to play and study— 
dependent of course upon the in- 
dividual director's ability and taste 
for such literature. 

One further suggestion: all music 
teachers and directors work together 
for music. Any division of band, 
choral, or orchestral directors into 


so-called self-contained and isolated 
units, with feelings of animosity or 
jealousy toward the others, is certain 
to retard all three programs. Many 
directors are guilty of extremely 
narrow views on music, due in many 
cases to insufhcient background, 
training, and musical interest. The 
attitudes which are given to many 
individual students by the teachers 
who have such limited viewpoints 
are, of course, wholly undesirable. 
It must be realized that music is 
much the same, whether choral, 
band, or orchestral; only the 
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medium is different in each case. 
The quality of the music being 
studied or performed and the qual- 
ity of the performance is the im- 
portant factor. It is hardly under- 
standable that any musician worthy 
of the name could be fearful that 
one group or another would “out- 
shine” his own particular organiza- 
tion. Strong band, choral, and or- 
chestral organizations within a 
school — if well led — can comple- 
ment each other and strengthen and 
improve all groups. This can be so 
only if music is the principal goal. 
It js the writer’s belief that the pres- 
ent instrumental teachers—band di- 
rectors—can do a great deal of good 
in influencing interest in orchestras 
in the schools. There is doubtless 
the difficulty of insufficient time in 
many situations, but the beginning 
could be made and there is no doubt 
that every organization would be 
benefited. If music education is to 
improve and if our students are to 
receive musical training and enjoy- 
ment, this training and_ pleasure 
must be offered in several fields, not 
band alone. 444 








CURRENT ISSUES 


(Continued from page 41) 


ades that we have begun to evaluate 
the individual child in the class- 
room. But as yet it is just a new 
phrase in the educational verbiage 
which becomes jargon for many 
teachers. There must be an ever- 
present passion to teach the child as 
we find him. Music must be so 
taught that it will become a con- 
suming passion based upon those 
experiences which the youth of 
America will demand as adults in 
living their tomorrows. We have 
just begun in recent years to under- 
stand what it means to teach music 
creatively; new media for the dissem- 
ination of its cultural message of the 
past, present, and future must be 
developed in light of an under- 
standing of child needs. We must 
understand that the passion for 
teaching the beautiful to children 
will evoke childlike responses which 
will aid the learning process. Love 
begets love; without it everything 
may fail. Remember, the child can 
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be as easily convinced that he is in- 
capable of success as can the grown- 
up child—the adult. 

It is estimated that one out of 
eight children in America today 
does not live with his parents. In 
this area of broken homes, where 
thousands of children go wanting 
for attention, affection, opportunity, 
encouragement, and 
will be found the music teacher's 
chance for bringing warmth into 
their young lives. 

If hatred can be instilled in young 
children it is also possible to arouse 


reassurance, 


isn’t marketable. Inevitable frustra- 
tions occur to all teachers, but the 
arts may be the most frustrating of 
the commercial and aesthetic pur- 
suits. 

The absorbed 
classroom 


idealisms of the 
often become for the 
teacher as a wage earner, nothing 
but something of which he has 
dreamed. ‘Thus the unappreciated 
and underpaid may become the pro- 
fessional intellectual neurotics of 
modern society, although they are 
the disciplined artisans of culture. 
The docile intellectuals of today 


must fashion for themselves in the 
respected weal for 
healthful, moral, social, and spir- 
itual living. In many instances the 
professionals aud those who have 
guided them have been cloistered in 
ivory towers. 


tomorrow a2 


VI 


A Spiritualizing Faith in Our 
Mission. Education has often been 
on the defensive, but especially so 
during the past decade. 
education the morale of the subject 
matter mission has been high, but 


In music 


appreciation for the — beautiful. 
Eagerness in learning is dependent 
upon ability and opportunity. The 
passion for teaching the child rather 
than children must become the para- 
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attempted music. The really gifted 
or highly endowed musician be- 
comes frustrated because he argues, 
“What a sap I’ve been for hiding my 
real talent in the schoolroom, when 
I’m daily teaching boys and girls 
(even college students) the under- 
standing of the signature of one flat 
and where middle C may be found.” 
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oo es : ct 53. MORLEY, Three Motets (Latin) (a .25 
when I used _ play all the Bee- 201. PRAETORIUS, Christ Is Arisen (e) .20 
thoven Piano Concerti?” The frus- 
trated teacher is even more humili- AND A SINGING SPRINGTIME — 
ated to find that the plumbers down *165. rs mag hee 7 F ig » 
: . 200. ENGEL, Let Us Now Praise Famous Men (m , 
the street are getting $3.60 per hour, 163. KRAFT, Festival Song (md) 35 
while he, the gifted artist, 1s giving 199. KA , A Mother's Love [(e : 
hile he, the gifted giving *199. KAMMERER a" (e) 20 
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for $2.50. But the height of the in- 
dignity occurs when the music teach- 
er applies for summer employinent, 
and finds that industry could use a 
typist or stenographer, but that abil- 
ity to play a musical instrument just 
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the esprit de corps of the purveyors 
of that mission has often been low. 
Music has the physical means to im- 
plement a program of creativity, but 
the great deterrent to success has 
been the weakening of the spiritual- 
izing fiber of the teaching profession. 

The cultural arts have suffered be- 
cause of the low ebb of American 
education; there is need for an up- 
morale 


grading of professional 


among educators. Overburdened 
teaching assignments have often re- 
sulted in futility and a series of ex- 


haustive frustrations. Music as a way 


to happy living has been taught as 
the professional would use it and 
not as the laymen would be able to 
Much of the elementary 
school song literature was meaning- 
the could not 
function in later living—songs must 


use it. 


less because songs 
have permanency and relevancy. We 
are living in an era of vested inter- 
ests and champions of vested inter- 
ests unwittingly oppose progress. 
The nineteenth century had some 
authoritarian objectives by which all 
school music programs were adjudi- 


cated. Today we stand at the cross- 
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roads of decision as to what is the 
better way of providing musical op- 
portunities for the youth of tomcr- 
We are living in an era of 
Music education must 


row. 
adjustments, 
be guided by a corps of teachers who 
believe in the efficacy of teaching 
creative music to youth of America. 


Vil 

The Development of Leadership 
for Championing the Musical Arts. 
We are living in an era of dichot- 
omy. The major quest of man to- 
day is relaxation—the net result be- 
ing that we have more uneasy and 
neurotic people than ever before. 
For a quarter of a century we have 
emphasizing the leadership 
principle in our educational institu- 
tions, yet today we find the stalwarts 
of industry stating that the greatest 
need is finding that leadership abil- 
ity among men. People are avoid- 
ing responsibility; the quest for se- 
renity is confused, yet it is the mania 
of the hour. 


been 


Leadership for the musical arts 
covers a multitude of areas which be- 
get enthusiasm and support for 
music in all its forms. We are be- 
coming convinced that we need a 
re-eyaluation of all theories and phil- 
osophies which determine the course 
of lay music education. Profession- 
alism must be de-emphasized at the 
expense of amateurism if the youth 
and the adults of America are to be- 
come participative members in the 
enjoyment of the arts. It is vastly 
more important that people try their 
hand at Participation in 
music leads naturally to an under- 
standing; great musical culture in 
America is dependent upon partici- 
pative experiences. 


music. 


There also remain the education- 
al and political units of county, 
state, and the nation which must be 
made articulate about the arts. If 
accreditment means recognition in 
courses of study, then legislation 
must be enacted that will importune 
all educational groups to recognize 
music as a subject worthy of equal 


recognition with other academic 
studies. 
Music education must find its 


rightful place in the academic pro- 
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gram of every child’s education, It 
must be designed for the emotional 
and intellectual growth of children. 
Beyond formalized education there 
is another estimated forty million 
adults who certainly will be avail- 
able for initial or additional music 
education. But the education must 
be in relation to the enjoyment 
needs of adults. 

Professionalism is not the major 
objective of music education. The 
success of tomorrow’s musical cul- 
ture will in large part be dependent 
upon the all-encompassing nature 
of its offering and the extent to 
which it consumes the interest of the 
society it serves. 

The majority of the people want 
good schools. How can good schools 
exist without good leadership and 
ethics? If the 
financial sup- 


good _ professional 
musical need 
port, then the profession must pro- 
vide leaders who will seek such sup- 
port. 

America is a young nation. In 
the realm of the cultural arts it is 
still an infant. When Bach and 
Handel were born, in 1685, this 
country had not formulated an in- 
digenous art form. We are a free 
people who will choose that art ex- 
pression which a freedom-loving na- 
tion finds as articulate of its aes- 
thetic pulsations. Often the musical 
enthusiasts with foreign training or 
of professional bent have attempted 
to suffuse the American 
mind with a borrowed culture. Many 
of these uninitiated have come to 
learn that culture is not poured on 
by authority. Our young greatness 
in musical arts has been due to the 
development of great latent talent 
which has become sensitive and ar- 
ticulate. But this youthful greatness 
has been expressed because it be- 
came functionally creative; creativ- 
ity is the magic word in evaluating 
a nation’s greatness in the musical 


arts 


musical 


arts. We believe that we have indi- 


cated some of the greater issues 


which must be solved during the re- 
the Their 
proper solution will result in a great 


mainder of century. 
onrushing of artistic creativity which 
will give character and ennobled ex- 
pression to America’s true potential 
in music. 444 
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(Continued from page 21) 


placed in the hands of sincere but 
musically untrained and inexperi- 
enced persons; discussions with or- 
chestra players who felt neither their 
work nor the goals of the orchestra 
were understood by the local press; 
discussions with newspaper editors 
who were sure musicians (and es- 
pecially conductors) wanted only 
flowery praise with no mention of 
shortcomings, and, worst of all, pos- 
sessing neither news nor critical 
“sense”; discussions with persons 
serving as music critics who were 


well aware of their lack of training 
and background for the job. “But 
where can we get help?” they asked. 

The League reviewed these prob- 
lems with officers of the Music Crit- 
ics Circle of New York City (where 
else could you find thirty-five music 
critics already ‘“‘circlized”?). The 
Circle readily agreed to take over 
the development of the Workshop 
program, and the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society  graci- 
ously offered to serve as hosts and co- 
sponsors, 

Knowing that, in the smaller 
cities at least, a constructive music 
press depends on team work between 
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newspapers and orchestra organiza- 
tions, The League accepted Work- 
shop applications only when they 
came in pairs—from a member of 
the orchestra organization and a rep- 
resentative of the press from the 
same city. Accordingly, there as- 
sembled in New York City about 
forty visitors including two Euro- 
pean music critics, the twenty small- 
er city press representatives, and 
their orchestra organization partners 
—conductors, managers and/or 
women’s committee members. Meet- 
ing with them were the thirty-five 
members of the New York Critics 
Circle and representatives of several 
New York musical and educational 
organizations. 


Everybody Talks 


People talked all through the 
Workshop. They chatted informally 
during the social events. At the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Society’s party the opening day, the 
visitors met and talked with men 
and women who heretofore had been 
“names” to manv of them. The 
“names” 
about music activities in the smaller 


asked pointed questions 


communities and received direct, 
straight-forward answers. 

The New York Times luncheon 
came the second day. Since the ice 
had been broken the day before, per- 
sonal discussions between visitors 
and New Yorkers got right down to 
cases. During the final social event, 
brunch as guests of CBS Radio, the 
whole group met as old friends and 
the visitors were even offering ad- 
vice on how to run the New York 
music world. 

During the three panel sessions 
people discussed basic principles in- 
volved in the art of criticism, the di- 
verse functions of the music critic 
and music press, the critic’s need for 
wide knowledge of music, the neces- 
sity for his constant study of music, 
performances and performers, and 
his obligation to continue to strive 
for mastery and perfection of writ- 
ing techniques. 

Following a lengthy and heated 
discussion as to whether the critic is 
a crusader, educator, missionary, or 
propagandist, Arthur Judson, Man- 
ager of the New York Philharmonic 
observed, “If I were a critic, I 
wouldn't be any of those things. I 
would try, first of all, to be a mem- 
ber of the community, not a person 
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standing on the side lines, separate 
and apart from the community ef- 
fort. 

“The critic has an obligation to 
his newspaper and part of that obli- 
gation is to be more observant of 
facts, especially when they are easily 
verified. I know it must be a temp- 
tation to write sparkling articles 
when your name is to be signed to 
the piece. Sometimes the articles 
wouldn’t be so sparkling if they held 
to the facts of the situation.” 

“A critic first, last, and always is a 
student of music,” stated New York 
Times critic Olin Downes, “and I 
continue to find new things to say 
about great music. If I heard the 
Brahms Second Symphony _ thirty 
times’ in thirty days, I would still 
find something to say about it. 

“LT don’t want to be prejudiced 
through a preconceived notion of 
whether a critic is a crusader, mis- 
sionary, or teacher. I just want to 
go to a concert, listen, and then 
write about what I have heard. 

“Here in the New York profes- 
sional world of music, performances 
are fair game for the critic. When 
individuals and orchestras elect to 
perform in our professional concert 
halls, they are announcing to the 
world that they feel they have ar- 
rived. They are ready to be evalu- 
ated according to professional stand- 
ards. 

“This is not the case in the small- 
er communities when the job is pri- 
marily one of education, musical 
growth, widened musical experience. 
The function of a music critic is 
vastly different in these two situa- 
tions.” 

Virgil Thomson, New York Her- 
ald Tribune music critic, stated he 
felt space allotted to a music critic 
was not primarily for the purpose of 
expressing a personal opinion. 

“A review is a service of informa- 
tion. It should mirror the event, in- 
clude an account of what the music 
and performance were like, and in 
the case of new music, an evaluation 
of how far the work will go. Obvi- 
ously, the more the critic knows, the 
better he will write. 

“I think the critic’s expression of 
his personal reactions may merit 
about one tenth of the space in the 
review, no more, and if the critic 
has a recognized prejudice or pre- 
deliction bearing on his remarks, he 
should say so.” 

Miss Marion Bauer, composer, 


teacher and critic stated, “Critics are 
not judges declaring sentence on a 
prisoner at the bar. A critic’s re- 
marks are merely one man’s opin- 
ion. He has a fifty-fifty chance of 
being right.” 

Miss Bauer told of the renowned 
critic who upon his first hearing of 
“La Mer” reported it would have 
sounded just as well had it been 
played backwards. Fifteen years 
later, he had decided “La Mer” was 
one of the greatest works of the 
twentieth century. 

“The validity of a critic’s work de- 
pends on how well he can back up 
what he thinks and that brings us 
to his qualifications for serving as a 
music critic. How do we listen? 
Possibly, there are two ways of listen- 
ing; listening to the work itself, and 
to the performance of it. Some 
critics are primarily interested in 
performance, and perhaps it takes 
a different training to enable us to 
listen to the music, said Miss Bauer. 

“In writing about the music, I 
feel a critic is the interpreter for the 
public of what the composer has to 
say. Musical form and mechanical 
details should be so much a part of 
us that we get beyond them and 
listen to the music. 

“When the critic files his review, 
he has written down in black and 
white how much he knows and how 
much he doesn’t know. His person- 
ality, character, prejudices, knowl- 
edge, ability to retain impressions, 
his flexibility—it’s all revealed in 
what he writes. Unless we as critics 
continue to have empathy with 
music, it’s time to stop being critics. 
Sometimes, I think we should have 
stopped before we began.” 


Listening Techniques 


Irving Kolodin of the Saturday 
Review discussed some of the tech- 
niques of listening. 

“A critic needs ‘fast gathering’ 
ability. Aimless listening is worse 
than no listening. As the critic 
listens, he should be isolating the 
things he wants to remember and he 
should know why he has a good or 
bad reaction to what he hears. 

“Musical faults in performance 
tend to repeat themselves. You very 
seldom find people playing things 
badly in different ways. They play 
a work badly in the same way others 
have played it badly. People per- 
form differently than they imagine 
they do. The great or name per- 
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formers may give bad performances, 
too, from over-familiarity with a 
work or from carelessness.” 

People asked for specific help on 
specific problems. Sometimes they 
could be given a direct solution. In- 
variably, the basic principles relat- 
ing to the problem were analyzed, 
thus giving the questioner a starting 
point from which he could work out 
his own solution. 

“For whom is the critic supposed 
to be writing?” asked Mrs. Ruth 
Golden, Chattanooga Times music 
critic. 

“Presumably we are writing for 
the people who are interested in 
music,” answered Howard Taub- 
man, New York Times music editor. 

“The boss is really the reader,” 
stated Carl Lindstrom, managing 
editor and music critic of the Hart- 
ford Times. “The eternal challenge 
is to reach out to the fringe of po- 
tential music enthusiasts.” 

“If we are writing for the general 
public, how can we discuss music 
and avoid at least a few technical 
terms perhaps unfamiliar to our 
readers?”” asked Miss Tere Pascone, 
feature writer and music critic of the 


Bridgeport Post-Telegram. How 
can we say ‘arpeggio’ or ‘cadenza’ 
simply?” 

“There is no substitute for ‘ar- 
peggio’ that doesn’t take at least 
four lines,” asserted Jay Harrison, 
music editor of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune. “If music cannot be 
discussed in terms of its medium, 
how can we write about it?” 


Musical Terminology 
“Be discreet,” advised Miles Kas- 
tendieck, music critic for the New 
York Journal American and chair- 
man of the Critics Circle. ‘Use the 
terms needed, such as ‘cadenza.’ 
Some people may even look them up 


in a dictionary. We can’t over- 
simplify.” 
“What can be done about the 


headlines which occasionally distort 
the work of a music critic and a 
music writer?” 

It was generally agreed that head- 
line writers are a law unto them- 
selves, but the following procedures 
sometimes work. Know your night 
editor; that helps in getting head- 
lines placing the emphasis of the re- 
view in the right place. Try writing 


your own headlines. Sometimes 
they are used. Watch your leads. 
If you don’t want the title of a work 
to appear in the headline, don’t put 
it in your lead. 

“What about jotting down a few 
notes during a performance?” 

Miles Kastendieck approved of 
note taking. “Notes recall those 
flashes of inspiration that are so 
vivid at the concert, but tend to dis- 
appear completely the minute you 
sit in front of a typewriter.” 

“What about using recordings as 
a method of extending your knowl- 
edge of music?” 

“Recordings and broadcasts offer 
a great Opportunity to increase your 
musical background,” answered Mr. 
Kolodin. 

“Fine,” said Kastendieck, “so long 
as you don’t depend on a single re- 
cording of a work. Use several re- 
corded interpretations of the same 
work, Then test yourself as a listener 
and interpreter.” 

“Watch the scores while you listen 
to the recordings,” advised Mr. Rob- 
ert Bagar of the New York World 
Telegram and Sun. 

“How can we get more newspaper 
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space for music?” Everyone wanted 
the answer to that one—New York- 
ers, American and European  vis- 
itors. Many opinions were offered, 
but no one claimed to have a sure 
fire solution. 

Several people were of the opinion 
that available space for coverage of 
music activities with in- 
crease in advertising accounts from 
music. They took the position that a 
newspaper is primarily a profit mak- 
ing venture, not a public service and 
as such it must study sources of rev- 
enue. 


increases 


“If you want space, get more ads. 
You get more ads by getting more 
readers, etc.,” observed Jay Harrison. 

Mr. Lindstrom challenged this 
viewpoint. “I don’t know of any 
newspaper that schedules space for 
music according to its revenue from 
music.” 


Report News 


“Check on your work as a good re- 
porter,” advised Ross Parmenter of 
the New York Times. “Do you have 
good news sense? What is the news 
element of the occasion? News 
rates space in a newspaper.” 

“We must make the = abstract 
world palatable to the general pub- 
lic,” stated Harriet Johnson of the 
New York Post. ‘My editor wants 
to know how I can make music 
criticism of interest to the readers of 
comic strips? Occasionally I find a 
way. When I do, there is a little 
more space for music. The more we 
can translate the wonderful thrill of 
music to the layman, the better is 
our work. But occasionally, we as 
music critics and editors just have 
to fight for :pace.” 

People listened to music at the 
Workshop—to the New York Phil- 
harmonic, its soloist, Robert Casa- 
desus and its conductor, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos in a concert which fea- 
tured Schoenberg’s “Pelleas and 
Melisande.” Visitors and New York- 
ers alike spent a couple of hours on 
commuters’ trains in order to hear 
a community symphony concert 
played in Lawrence, Long Island, by 
the Town of Babylon Symphony un- 
der the direction of Christos Vrion- 
ides. They attended the New York 
City Opera Company's production 
of the Marriage of Figaro. Some of 
the critics even added recitals and an 
extra concert to their crowded sched- 
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] Puts in another key 

11 Mimic 

15 Celebrated 
poser | 

16 City in West Nevada 

17 Russian river 

18 Suitable 


waltz com- 


6 
19 Woodwinds, precursors 68 


of the bassoon 


71 
21 Song composed before 79 


written music 

23 Philippine island 

25 “— Sylphides” 

26 Egg-shaped musical in- 
struments 

29 Finale 

31 Sharp of second tone 
in solmization 

32 Home of Job 

33 Declares 

34 Flower part 

36 “Coming through the 

38 Land measure 

39 Saint, founder of 

Congregation ol 

torians 

Tall and thin 

42 Children’s game 

45 Pell — 

47 Venture 

48 Army mailing address 

Menotti heroine 

Covered with vines 
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Ora- 
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sign 


) Repetition 


Hesitant sound 
7 Letter; abbr. 
58 In English; abbr. 
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62 Indian weight 
64 Used with a mortise 
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Robin Hood 


8 Emphasize; music, abbr. 


9 Uncanny 
10 Censures 
11 Boat 

12 John — 


13 Participant 
Composer of the Barber 


14 
of Seville 


quarter- 

notes to each measure 
2 Berlioz march 
Folksong of Northwest- 


Central state; abbr. 
Unmoving; abbr. 

High spirits 
Profession followed by 


20 American coin 

22 Long-tailed India ape 

24 Existence; Lat. 

27 — Skavinski Skivar 

28 Part of a bow in arch- 
ery 

30 Disagreeably moist 

35 Tableland 

37 She: French 

41 — breve 

42 Malayan language 

43 Seed appendage 

44 Letters of the alphabet 

45 Stately 

16 Beethoven concerto 

47 Heroine of Purcell 
opera 

49 Reparation 

50 Syrian river 

52 Motion within 

53 Memoranda of things 

to be done 

Entrant into society; 

colloq. 

60 Kind of piano 

62 Miss Stevens of the 

Metropolitan 

Man’s name 

67 Scatter for drying 

69 Serenader of the back 
fence 

70 Collection of memor- 
able sayings 

74 Without _ place; 
abbr. 

75 Indefinite 
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ule of activities to be covered. 
“TI came to New York primarily to 

hear music,” observed one critic. “In 

the course of a year, we have so 
little at home.” 

The visiting journalists wrote re- 
views, criticisms, and articles, sub- 
mitting their work to the experts 
for analysis in the final session of 
the Workshop. This could have 
been a brutal experience but for the 
sincerity and tact of the panel mem- 
bers. The review judged to be of 
“professional caliber’ was written by 
Wriston Locklair of the Charlotte 
(North Carolina) Observer  (re- 
printed at the end of this article). 

In commenting on the reviews, 
Harold Schonberg of the New York 
Times stated, “The basic problem 
here is not a matter of style. It’s the 
obvious need to be able to handle 
the English language with proper 
punctuation and grammatical con- 
struction, choice of words, and 
proper regard for facts. ‘There is a 
need for simplicity in your writing, 
a need for concise, simple state- 
ments.” 

“Check your ‘news sense,’ ” coun- 
seled Miles Kastendieck. ““The news 
in the Philharmonic concert was 
the revival -of the ‘Pelleas and 
Melisande,’ not the appearance of 
the soloist. The fact that so-and-so 
performed may not be as important 
as the fact a given work was played. 
The concert as a whole always is the 
important thing. The music itself 
may be the NEWS!” 

What has been accomplished by 
the Critics Workshop? 

A follow-up study of the Work- 
shop shows a few specific results al- 
ready have accrued to those com- 
munities and orchestras represented. 

1. One newspaper has added a 

weekly column on recordings. 

2. Two music critics find that 

music, music articles, music 

criticism, and the music critics 
suddenly have taken on much 
more prestige around their 
newspapers and home towns as 

a result of the Workshop. 

3. Four orchestras report that for 
the first time in history, their 
representatives are now able to 
enter into friendly, open discus- 
sions with the music editor 


about the orchestra’s goals, 
problems, limitations, plans, 
etc. 


4. One orchestra reports ‘“‘much 
better reviews since the Work- 
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shop, much wider coverage ol 
orchestra activities and a nice, 
congenial relationship between 
the paper and us.” 

5. One newspaper has formally 
recognized the importance of 
music by placing concert at- 
tendance on the list of official 
assignments and giving the cov- 
ering journalist the title of 
“music critic.” 

6. The newspaper referred to in 
the opening paragraphs of this 
article has changed its mind 
and officially designated the 
man as the “music critic.” 

The broader results of the Work- 
shop can’t help but be far reaching. 
In the first place, about a hundred 
people, including both visitors and 

New Yorkers know a great deal 

more about what’s going on in 

music on both sides of the Hudson 

River than they knew before. Rep- 

resentatives of about thirty musical 

organizations in and out of New 

York know more than they did be- 

fore about practical problems facing 

any newspaper employee and _ es- 
pecially the music editor and critic. 


Many Variables 


They now know that the music 
critic usually is at the mercy of (1) 
available newspaper space at any 
given moment; (2) demands that the 
review be ready for the next edition; 
(3) the general policy of the news- 
paper in relation to the arts; (4) the 
whims and whimsies of the headline 
writer. 

Many critics were reminded by the 
masters of their profession that just 
as performing groups may be lack- 
ing in the proper command of the 
techniques of their art, so are many 
journalists lacking in basic writing 
techniques, in a news “sense”’ so far 
as a musical event is concerned, and 
in the background knowledge essen- 
tial for true music criticism. 

About fifty music critics are more 
aware of the job facing a community 
orchestra in simultaneously building 
a playing unit, an audience, and a 
community climate that will be sym- 
pathetic and even enthusiastic to- 
ward music and the other arts. 

In fact, there was perhaps almost 
majority approval of the position 
that music development in many of 
our smaller communities where new 
orchestras and musically inexperi- 
enced journalists abound will best 
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be served if everybody concerned 
forgets all about a concert “criti- 
cism” or “review” and settles ami- 
cably for a good news article re- 
porting the facts after presentation 
of concerts plus sound music pro- 
motion the year round. 


“MosT PROFESSIONAL” REVIEW SuB- 
MITTED To THE Critics WorRKSHOP 
By Wkriston LOCKLAIR OF ‘THE 
CHARLOTTE OBSERVER. 


The New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra, Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting; 
Robert Casadesis, pianist; playing in Car- 
negie Hall. 
Overture, “Fingal’s Cave” Mendelssohn 
Concerto No. 4 in C Minor, Piano 

and Orchestra Saint-Saens 
“Pelleas and Melisande” 


Symphony Poem, Interlude and 
Dance, “La Vida Breve.” Falla 


Schoenberg 


Dimitri Mitropoulos resurrected 
Arnold Schoenberg’s lengthy and 
unfamiliar tone poem, “Pelleas and 
Melisande,” for last night’s novelty 
on the program by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony in Carnegie 
Hall. 

This orchestra gave the first Amer- 
ican performance of the work in 
1915; it has not since been _pro- 
grammed by the Philharmonic, and 
its total number of hearings in this 
country must be minute. Its rela- 
tive obscurity, compared to ‘Verk- 
larte Nacht” and the “Gurrelieder,” 
is not too surprising. “Pelleas and 
Melisande” is scored for an enlarged 
orchestra; it takes more hours of re- 


hearsal and musical concentration 
that most orchestras can spare; and, 
finally, because of its complicated 
structure and its introduction of so 
much and varied thematic material, 
an audience can become lost and 
disinterested before its completion. 

Therefore, it was unfortunate that 
Mr. Mitropoulos chose to unfold 
these mysteries after intermission. A 
listener is more alert, more curious, 
and more receptive to new ideas dur- 
ing the earlier parts of a program. 
If he has been given an overture and 
a dazzling soloist in the first half, as 
was the case last night when Robert 
Casadesus gave the Saint-Saens Con- 
certo No. 4, the listener may have 
reached the point of saturation by 
intermission. 

And to follow the Schoenberg 
epic with such a trifle as the Intro- 
duction and Dance from “La Vida 
Breve” is a considerable let-down, 
emotionaliy and artistically. 

There is so much to digest in the 
Schoenberg, so many pages of tonal 
color and harmony, such great 
swatches of sound, an _ audience 
needs more than one hearing every 
38 years. It is early Schoenberg, but 
the work does not have the sustained 
dissonance or utter objectivity of a 
berg or Webern. Schoenberg  fol- 
lowed the Maeterlinck play as closely 
as possible, and he did not spare the 
orchestra. Wiy, the trombones are 
called on to play “glissandi” at the 
close of the scherzo section! 

The reception last night was 
rather cool, with the first applause 
and a bravo or two sailing down 
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from the upper balcony. ‘“‘Pelleas 
and Melisande” deserved more at- 
tention and appreciation because 
Mr. Mitropoulos conducted it with 
complete belief in its merits and the 
orchestra) was uncommonly _ re- 
sponsive to his wishes, 

Robert Casadesus made his 18th 
appearance with the Philharmonic 
last night. He is phenomenal pian- 
ist and his interpretation of the 
Saint-Saens concerto was_ electric. 
Applause for the soloist was long 
and sincere. The concert opened 
with a shimmering and heart-warm- 
ing reading of Mendelssohn’s “Fin- 
gal’s Cave” overture. 
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song is a very strange and won- 
derful thing. A song can leap across bar- 
riers and boundaries of every shape and 
size, make a man forget where he lives 
or what he looks like, and remember only 
that someone, somewhere, created a song 
that made him happy. And a song that 
can make people sing aloud this intuitive 
love of a world united is one of the most 
important forces in all the world today. 
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NO MAN IS AN ISLAND 


First recorded by Fred Waring and 
used annually as the theme for Brother- 
hood Week, this beautiful Ringwald 
arrangement voices.a stirring plea for 
tolerance and an eloquent statement of 
the inter-dependence of all the earth’s 
peoples. SATB, TTBB 20¢ each 
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this song of faith is published exactly 
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From Irving Berlin’s “Miss Liberty” 
Shawnee Press brings you the Fred 
Waring arrangement of a thrilling an- 
them of freedom. The sonnet inscribed 
on the Statue of Liberty, “The New 
Colossus,” has been put into a choral 
setting that expresses the true democ- 
racy of America in reverence, simplicity 
and beauty. Excellent for sacred, patri- 
otic, and festival programs. SATB, 
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